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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


NEWSPAPER photographers, free 
lance writers and cameramen, as well 
as newspapers, may well concern them 
selves with the photographic licensing 
bills introduced in the legislatures of 
more than a dozen states and passed 
by 11 of them. 

This law, as we view it, offers a 
serious threat to the free lance, ama- 
teur cameraman and others trying to 
make a living or add to their present 
incomes by turning out single pictures 
or picture stories for sale. 

A bill approximately the same as 
that passed in 11 other states was in 
troduced at the last session of the 
Michigan Legislature. It died in com- 
mittee. We believe anyone interested 
in photography will be interested in 
the discussion of the bill which Edward 
J. Beck, Hobby Editor of the Detroit 
News, prepared for the News’ hobby 
page. 

Here it is: 

“Proponents of the measure disclaim 
any intention of interfering with ama- 
teurs. 

“The exemption which specifically 
deals with the status of amateurs is 
worded as follows: ‘This act shall not 
be construed to apply . . . to individ- 
uals engaged in photography solely for 
their own use and pleasure, provided 
such individuals do not have a regular 
clientele or list of customers and fur- 
ther provided such individuals do not 
in any manner solicit orders, and who 
sell or dispose of their photographic 
reproductions when the same are ex- 
hibited in recognized art or photo- 
graphic exhibitions and a price for 
such reproductions is stated in the 
catalog or other printed matter of such 
exhibitions.’ 

“This language would not draw an 
‘A’ in rhetoric but it is generally con- 
ceded to mean that casual sales by 
amateurs are permissible. However. 
solicitation and calculated sales would 
only be permitted to licensees, who in 
future years, would have to pass an 
examination, pay an examination fee 
of $25 and an annual fee of $8. 


““Now passing from fact to opinion, 
does this proposed bill in any impor- 
tant sense, interfere with amateur 
photography? 
“The first thing that strikes this 
writer, who is a typical amateur, is 
[Concluded on page 19] 
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As the Shadows of Dictators Lengthen Over the World, 


Battle of Words Brings 
New Threats to Press 


By JOHN E. STEMPEL 


Travian attempts to control news- 
papers in neutral countries emphasize the 
importance of the newspaper in fighting 
modern warfare. Rome has not had the 
temerity to tell American editors that 
they erred in publishing the claims of 
both sides in the Mediterranean warfare 
in July, but political leaders there be- 
lieve they lacked judgment in so doing. 
They did serve warning on the free press 
of Switzerland and the newspapers of 
Jugoslavia to be more friendly to Italy. 
This incident is but one phase of the 
journalistic history that is being written 
with the history of the Second World 
War. On the day that the New York 
Times printed the dispatch on the Italian 
view, two other dispatches in that paper 
reported incidents menacing the freedom 
of the press. During a period of less than 
a week in mid-July nearly a dozen dis- 
patches either reported the troubles of 
the press or its use in dictatorial strategy. 


Vircinio GAYDA, according to Her- 
bert L. Matthews, correspondent at Rome 
for the Times, complained in his Voce 
d'Italia against three Swiss newspapers 
for printing both the Reuter’s (British 
news agency) and the Italian version of 
a naval battle and for “showing either be- 
lief in the British account or wonder as 
to which was true.” 

“Only a more or less mercenary servi- 


tude toward the British enemy,” Gayda 
concluded after reviewing the reporting 
of a specific incident, “could, therefore, 
have inspired these Swiss newspapers to 
such a gross and false valuation of the 
facts.” 

A Swiss newspaperman, Mr. Matthews 
reported, immediately took the matter up 
with Italian political leaders. They told 
him: 

“It is not enough to feel friendly toward 
Italy. The situation must be considered 
with a sense of realism. The language of 
these Swiss and Jugoslav newspapers has 
been surpassed by the political realism of 
events. The press of the small neutral 
countries should conform to the present 
situation. 

“It is strange that small newspapers in 
small countries should not be aware of 
the grandiose events that are taking 
place in Europe and the world. News 
from English sources, which are always 
tendentious, is being published without 
reserve and with big headlines.” 


THERE you have it. The totalitarian 
state echoes its frequent message to the 
free: “To hell with principles; be realistic 
about things.” According to Mr. Mat 
thews, leaders in Rome feel the same way 
about the American newspapers’ handling 
of the Mediterranean warfare, but at this 





accompanying timely article. 





Nor content with having throttled the press of their own coun- 
tries, Europe’s dictators are now attempting to intimidate, if not 
actually control, the press of various neutral nations. This is the 
latest development in the “battle of words,”” summarized in the 
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ette College, Easton, Pa., continuing in those capacities until 
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From 1927 to 1930 he was news editor of the Columbia Uni- 
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ously as an executive councilor, secretary and vice-president. 
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John E. Stempel 


writing they had refrained from telling 
our editors so in print. 

On the same day there appeared in the 
public prints an Associated Press dispatch 
reporting a three-day “press armistice” in 
Rumania and Hungary, as a prelude to 
negotiations toward better relations. Dur 
ing the armistice, newspapers in each 
country were to withhold editorial fire 

This is not a new situation in journal 
ism. American newspapers of their own 
free will have made decisions to observe 
such “armistices” in local labor crises and 
in similar situations. Whether this is wise 
is debatable, but it is not debatable that 
a free press has a right to make such de 
cisions if it feels they are in the public 
interest; a controlled press can only fol 
low the dictates of the ruler. 

That same day saw another dispatch 
to the effect that El Cronista, long a lead 
ing paper in Honduras, on this side of the 
Atlantic, might be suspended because of 
the boycott against its stand in favoring 
the totalitarian governments. There we 
have the pressure of public censorship. 

Thus, from various 
world, come new warnings for Americans 
to be ever alert in their fight to preserve 
the essential liberties, including freedom 
of the press. The Italian incident shows 
the dictator not only attempting to assert 
control of the press in his own bailiwick, 
but trespassing in the bailiwick of free 
neighbors. 


sections of the 


WE all are familiar with the place of 
the controlled press in the schemes of 
Hitler and Mussolini. Only recently 
Italian government spread its control to 
L’Osservatore Romano, the official organ 
of the Vatican, which long had been free 
to publish criticism of dictators. Pressure 
upon the advertising agency that served 
the Vatican paper caused withdrawal of 
advertising. The paper then ceased print- 
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ing two editorial columns that com- 
mented on political affairs. 

A few weeks later the New York Times 
reported that the circulation of the paper 
had dropped from 120,000 to 28,000. 
Within a few days, after L’Osservatore had 
praised Marshal Petain of France, the 
German and Italian press expressed pleas- 
ure at the apparent “about face” in the 
policy of that organ. It is interesting to 
note here the difference in official and 
public reaction to the change—is praise 
more valuable than circulation? 

In the period during which occurred 
the first series of incidents mentioned, 
France was surrendering its democratic 
government for a dictatorship. German 
papers heralded the submission of France, 
and reported in detail, in advance, the 
steps that would bring the Nazi form of 
government into full flower in France 
and the time when those steps would oc- 
cur. 

Already the French press, long free but 
corrupt, had been surpressed. A few pa- 
pers were allowed to resume publication, 
but Paris, once with two dozen papers, 
had but four. The same ratio of publica- 
tion prevailed in other sections of France. 
And even those papers found themselves 
under fire of the German press because 
they did not knuckle down fully. 


Asour this same time, Spanish news- 
papers were assailing France, blaming her 
for the war. Field Marshal Herman 
Goering, through his Essener National 
Zeitung issued a warning to South Amer- 
ica to take a “realistic” (that word 
again) attitude toward world affairs in 
the then impending Havana conference. 
For weeks German propaganda forces 
had been active in South American coun- 
tries seeking to offset influence of the 
United States and the proposal from 
Washington for economic cartels in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The day before the Goering article ap- 
peared, the German press had carried a 
warning to the United States concerning 
concentration of British ships on the is- 
land of Martinique. The article suggested 
that if British ships attempted to capture 
French naval vessels there, it would be 
England, and not Germany, upsetting the 
peace of the Western Hemisphere and 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Thus we find the controlled press, and 
indirectly the free press as it carries re- 
ports of these publications abroad, being 
used in the battle of words. A few days 
later saw the German press carrying arti- 
cles intended to influence England in fa- 
vor of the Hitler suggestion for peace 
talks. 


Democracies, of course, always have 
counted on the full support of the press 
in their own lands. But their method has 
been different. To be sure, the suggestion 
has been made recently in Canada that 
two American publications be refused 
entry, because of their alleged anti-British 
attitude, but Canada has not attempted 
to dictate what those publications should 
print in this country. 

In the World War crisis, an attempt was 


made to make the American press sub- 
servient to official censorship. American 
editors at that time fought government 
control effectively. Admitting the right 
of the government to censor its official 
statements, these editors retained the 
right to publish information obtained 
from other sources if they felt it essen- 
tial to their readers. They maintained full 
co-operation with the government, but re- 
tained their essential liberties. 

In recent years, many proposals have 
been made that would mean full govern- 
mental control should war emergency 
again face America, but these have failed 
of enactment. Recently there has been 
a move for centralization of Federal pub- 
licity efforts under Lowell Mellett as 
Director of Information if war comes. 
Editor and Publisher, in reporting this 
program, says that while censorship like- 
wise would be under Mr. Mellett’s con- 
trol, it would not extend to newspapers 
or other publications. 

“The right of press freedom is consti- 
tutionally guaranteed,” said that publica- 
tion, “even in time of hostilities and the 
experience of the United States in the 
World War has convinced federal officials 
they need have no concern in that direc- 
tion.” 


ENGLAND has undergone an interest- 
ing experiment that parallels the experi- 
ence in the United States in the last war. 
The United Press reported that Alfred 
Duff Cooper, Minister of Information, 
sought to launch a “sixth column” 
pledged to kill rumors, halt indiscreet 
talk, and mobilize against defeatist con- 
versation that might aid Germany’s an- 
ticipated attempt at invasion. In this 
move, he recognized the danger of rumor 
and that it might be offset by fact. He 
promised to use every device of modern 
publicity, including newspaper advertise- 
ment, in carrying out the program. 

Within a few days, Winston Churchill 
announced in Commons, according to the 
Associated Press, that the “silent col- 
umn” had fallen into a state of “innocuous 
desuetude.” British people had grown 
irritated at fines for “careless talk.” One 
member of Parliament received 358 let- 
ters from constituents demanding the 
right to say what they pleased. Wrote 
one: 

“I have given three sons and most of 
my income to the cause. I’m damned if 
I'll stop talking about it.” 

There was the key to the situation. The 
Government discovered that neither by 
fiat nor by social compulsion could it 
stop the people from talking about the 
thing that was uppermost in their minds. 


However, Great Britain found it nec- 
essary some time ago to place a ban on 
the Fascist weekly paper Action and to 
declare the party illegal. More recently, 
in the period this article is discussing, 
the government warned the Communist 
Daily Worker that it would be suppressed 
unless it stopped printing anti-war ma- 
terial. Sir John Anderson, Home Secre- 
tary, expressed the hope that Prof. J. B. S. 
Haldane, chairman of the editorial board, 


would so run the paper that it would not 
be necessary to suppress it under defense 
regulation. 

In reply, Prof. Haldane admitted criti- 
cizing the government, but suggested that 
the fate of France, betrayed by a gagged 
press, ought to warn the British people of 
their possible fate if such criticism no 
longer were permitted. 

On the same day that the warning to 
the Daily Worker was reported, Dzien- 
nik Polski (Polish Daily), began publi- 
cation in London. The paper had been 
published at Angers, France, while it 
was the temporary capital of the Poles. 
It is interesting to note the feeling that 
these Poles, who were fighting with 
Great Britain, needed a medium of news 
and expression. Many of them could not 
read the British papers available. 


Au these incidents, part of a great 
chapter in newspaper history, stress the 
importance of news and the newspaper 
in modern warfare. More than that, they 
stress the essential difference in the totali- 
tarian and the democratic approach. 

Both totalitarian and democrat may be 
irked by the things newspapers print. 
Both admit the power of the printed 
word. The totalitarian controls or gags 
it; the democratic government believes 
that in matters of basic importance, the 
newspaper will be conscious of its re- 
sponsibility for the public good and will 
co-operate to preserve its liberty. 

Germany and Italy use the gag; Great 
Britain, while exercising some control, 
prefers to leave with the people their es- 
sential liberty. 

Perhaps the Chinese philosopher, Lin 
Yutang, said it better: 

“While the Fascists regard the press as 
a nuisance and therefore suppress it, the 
believers in democracy also regard the 
freedom of the press as a nuisance and 
thank God they have so glorious a 
nuisance.” 





ACCORDING TO — 





“I want to express my appreciation 
of the fine editing job that you are 
doing with Tue Quit. Of all the mag- 
azines that come to my desk, THE 
Quit is the one that I invariably 
open and read the minute it arrives. 
I particularly like the device you are 
using at the present moment of us- 
ing “newspapermen in action” pic- 
tures on the cover, and I trust you 
are planning to keep that up. Cor- 
dially,’"—Georce F. Geruinc, Chair- 
man, Journalism Curriculum, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


“I wish to say that I enjoy each is- 
sue of THE QumLL tremendously.”— 
Epcar F. Witson, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“You fellows are doing an excellent 
job in editing THe Qumu. I haven’t 
missed a copy since I joined SDX at 
Penn State in 1936.”—Wuru1am P. Mc- 
DowetL, Sharon (Pa.) Herald. 
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Notes 


Harold Lamb 


My father was an artist, in common 


with most of the family; our ancestors 
pure Americans except for latent Dutch 
and English strains. Our home was in and 
near New York City. 

I’ve been writing since as far back as I 
can remember, and I’ve really worked at 
nothing else. In school we had a hand 
press, and we set up on it the stuff we 
wrote for the school paper. 

In college, Columbia University, I had 
already been drawn toward digging up 
the past in the central Asia field. The 
kind of thing you can’t let go, once you 
begin it. I sold stories then to the pulp 
magazines, graduating to Adventure. Took 
a job on the editorial group of a motor 
trade paper—motors were new then— 
when the family was thoroughly broke 
for a year. Then went, in 1915, to the 
School of Journalism (Pulitzer) which 
had just opened. 

After that, I worked for a short time 
on the Times (financial news) and the 
New York Press. Earned money by the 
Adventure stories which grew in length 
and frequency, since Arthur Hoffman let 
me write what I liked about Mongols and 
Moghuls, and Cossacks—there was an old 
Cossack named Khlit who people liked— 
while I was trying to find out more about 
central Asia, in the time that seemed to be 
a blank in histories. 


I SUPPOSE those years of trying to mas- 
ter difficult research while casting the 
color of it into fiction have left their mark. 
I learned that there’s apt to be a story 
in the most obscure happenings in little 
known places. And then, having to pere- 
grinate through languages and such var- 
ious divisions of knowledge as archeology 
and ethnology, I became prejudiced for 
all time against partitions. 

Why should a thing you wanted to know 
about be dissected into such Departmental 
portions as the Folk-lore of the Early 
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of One Who Travels Pathways Into the Past 


Digging tor Stories 
In the Dust of Asia 


By HAROLD LAMB 


Turks, and (Music) the Asiatic motifs in 
Ukrainian folk songs? If you put the sec- 
tions together, they made a whole, and 
that was more satisfying. Why should 
geography be several different things, in- 
cluding historical and physical? To un- 
derstand it, you had to see it in all pro- 
portions. Perhaps the painters, my an- 
cestors, had something to do with this 
need to visualize a thing as a whole—and 
a very human impatience with textbooks. 

I gave up the jobs, but not the writing, 
to go into K Co., the Seventh Regiment 
in May 1917. And marriage. After the 
war, it wasn’t quite so easy to dwell so 
much in imagination. And you wanted 
to be in Asia. I began to wander and that 
made it more difficult to write. There 
was so much you saw that didn’t quite fit 
with imagination. I began to publish 
stories in Collier’s that were as vague and 
wandering as those years. 


T Hen Stuart Rose wired me that if I 
could write a life of Ghengis Khan in six 
weeks he would publish it as a book in 
that spring of 1927. I put together some 
of the gleanings of those years, in four 
weeks. It was a kind of sketch that read 
rapidly because it was written hurriedly. 
I didn’t think it was much of a book, but 
people liked reading it, and it was trans- 
lated into most of the European and some 
of the Asiatic languages. An eccentric 
artist wrote from Australia: “This is his- 
tory as it should be written—the pictorial 
imagery of the human animal in action, 





H AROLD LAMB, known inter- 
nationally for his books and 
stories on Ancient Asia, traces 
in the accompanying article 
something of his career to date: 
tells how he happened to get 
into his particular field of writ- 
ing and relates incidents aris- 
ing from it. 

His books include “Ghengis 
Khan,” “Tamerlane,” “The Cru- 
sades: Iron Men and Saints” 
and “The March of the Bar- 
barians,” the latter recently pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc. 





with the motives that impel him thereto 
laid bare for analysis.” I hadn’t known 
that. “Tamerlane” followed. 

I wanted to write a narrative of the 
Crusades. Doubleday gave me $2,000 to 
pay my way into the Near East, and the 
gift of a Guggenheim Fellowship made 
the task easier. It took two years, wan 
dering around Palestine and trying to read 
in the library of the Vatican, to finish the 
writing, and it took two volumes to pub- 
lish it. It was not meant to be a popular 
book, but the Book of the Month Club se- 
lected the first volume. 

All that made it possible to do more 
work in Russia, Persia and Istanbul, and 
to finish a sketch of Omar Khayyam. The 
Persian government gave me a decoration, 
I think, for being polite. About this time 
a man named Mussolini was changing life 
in Italy, and another man named Hitler 
was making speeches in Austria. Few of 
us saw the handwriting on the wall 


In 1934 I was called down to Hollywood 
to try to write words that might make a 
picture of the crusades. Since, in making 
a picture, you needed to visalize what 
light and shadows and sound would ap- 
pear like—to see a story as a whole—it 
did not seem difficult. Although I found 
out after several motion pictures that it 
was very difficult. But it was interesting, 
to draw things out of imagination. 

By 1938 I thought I had enough mate 
rial gathered to more about the 
Mongols. And last summer I took the 
half-finished manuscript of the book over 
for final work in Russia, and at the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris. But the war 
began that ended all intercourse with the 
few scholars who worked in the same 
field. In Poland I learned what this war 
could be, and I saw the handwriting on 
the wall. The book had to be finished, 
and I took it up into the Swiss mountains. 
The museums in Berlin, the kindly spirits 
of the academy at Krakow, the skilled 
linguists who had immured themselves in 
the academy at Leningrad, the orientalists 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale—all these 
were divided now by new frontiers 
manned by new armies and the quiet 
Swiss were mounting guard in their 
mountains. I finished the book alone. 

I am glad the book is finished, because 
it would be hard to write it now, after 
Poland. I’ve been thinking what that chap 
in Australia said: “The imagery of the 
human animal in action.” 

[Concluded on page 13] 


write 
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If Journalism Has a Future— 


T ux first question about the future of 
journalism is whether it has any future. 
It certainly has none unless democracy 
can be kept alive in the world. No news- 
paper editor under a totalitarian dictator- 
ship like Italy, Germany, Russia or Japan 
is engaged in journalism as Americans 
understand it. He is just a mimeograph 
boy for the boss’ orders. 

Assuming that democracy survives, and 
journalism with it, we must be prepared 
for tremendous changes in the physical 
aspects of newspapers. New inventions 
are likely to turn the publishing business 
upside down in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

A machine is already in practical use 
whereby one man, running a previously 
prepared tape through a mechanism in 
New York, can set type simultaneously in 
1,000 newspaper offices all over the coun- 
try. 

Another machine is now in use where- 
by your radio can print a whole news- 
paper in your home between the time you 
turn it off at night and the time you 
awaken in the morning. 


In the near future, a newspaper will be 
started which will be edited and set up 
in type in New York. Proofs will be 
pulled, these will be photographed, the 
photographs sent by wire or radio to var- 
ious parts of the United States, engravings 
will be made from the pictures in these 
places, and the paper simultaneously pub- 
lished daily all over the country. (A sup- 
plement containing local news will be in- 
cluded.) 

A machine is already in use which pro- 
duces typewritten lines that are all the 
same length. By means of it whole pages 
can be typewritten and photographed and 
cuts made for printing, without ever set- 
ting type at all. 

Within a year it now looks as though 
many thousands of fairly low-priced tele- 
vision sets would be in use in this coun- 
try. Not only will important happenings 
ranging from prize fights to Presidential 
inaugurations be televised, but regular, 
routine radio news broadcasts will be- 
come far more valuable when sight is 
added to sound. The news analyst can 
appear in front of a map and explain the 
day’s events in the war, or he can show 
you photographs of dramatic happenings 
like a train wreck or a big fire and point 
out the significant features of these photo- 
graphs. The interview, which has nearly 
died out in journalism, will come back, 
with subject and reporter both before the 
scanning camera. 


New printing processes such as offset 
and the new high-speed inks like that 
which made possible Life magazine should 
greatly reduce the cost of printing. This 
may mean far more newspapers than we 
have at present, perhaps with smaller in- 
dividual circulations and catering to a 
greater number of special interests. 


By BRUCE BLIVEN 
An Editor, the New Republic 


In the future, it will be possible to hear 
your newspaper as well as read it. A de- 
vice has been perfected which reproduces 
sound track on newsprint, and this can be 
run through an inexpensive reproducing 
device in the home. 

To sound may also be added movement. 
It is not very hard to print motion pic- 
ture film on a newspaper page in one long 
strip going around the page in a series of 
narrowing circles. This film need not be 
transparent; light can be reflected off the 
the surface into the lens by mirrors. 

I think it is safe to predict that the 
present tremendous popularity of pictures 
as opposed to text will continue and be- 
come even more marked. People want 
their information in painless capsule 
doses and the capsules are getting smaller 
and more painless every day. 


Ir I were asked for ten rules for the 
journalist of the future, I should offer 
something like this: 

1. Be brief and then be still briefer. 

2. Learn the amazing secrets about the 
human mind that modern psychology can 
teach, and apply them to your work. 

3. In controversies, try to be fair on all 
sides. Remember that the reading public 
is far more watchful of journalistic integ- 
rity, far more vocal in criticism and in- 





T nese observations on the fu- 
ture of journalism are based on 
an address made by Bruce 
Bliven, an editor of the New 
Republic, at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Bliven’s newspaper and 
and magazine career began in 
1909 with the San Francisco 
Bulletin, with which he contin- 
ued following his graduation 
from Stanford University in 1911. 
He spent 1912 to 1914 as a mag- 
azine contributor and advertis- 
ing writer, becoming head of 
the department of journalism at 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1914. 

He was with Printer’s Ink from 
1916 to 1918, the New York 
Globe from 1919 to 1923 and 
the New Republic since 1923. 
He has been president and an 
editor since 1930. He has served 
the Manchester Guardian as its 
— York correspondent since 





tolerant of dishonesty, than it was 20 years 
ago. 

4. Don’t be afraid that you are too in- 
telligent for your audience. The chance 
that this is true is remote. 

5. On the other hand, try to be at least 
as well informed as your readers. 

6. Don’t try to make up people’s minds 
for them. Give them the raw material 
out of which they can make up their own 
minds. 

7. Study hard, and keep on studying, 
so that you can remain abreast of an ad- 
vancing and enormously complex world, 
particularly in the realm of science. 

8. Be prepared for rapid technical 
change which may shoot your horse un- 
der you at any minute. There’s always a 
new horse if you know where to jump. 

9. Don’t develop delusions of grandeur. 
Don’t imagine an editor is courted because 
he is such a wonderful fellow. He is 
courted, 99 times out of a 100, by people 
who want to grind their axes on his 
whetstone. 

10. Keep on fighting for free speech, 
free thought and democracy; if they go, 
your job has also gone. 





Georce ZIELKE (Wisconsin ’32) has been 
transferred by the Associated Press from 
the Milwaukee bureau to the New York 
cable desk. 


F. Witt1am Davinson (Syracuse °40) is 
serving the Newburgh (N. Y.) News as a 
general reporter and photographer, hav- 
ing gone with the paper directly after 
graduation. 


Henry Lapp SmitH (Wisconsin Profes- 
sional), assistant professor of journalism 
at Kansas University, has been appointed 
lecturer in journalism at the University 
of Minnesota, effective Sept. 15. He will 
replace Russert I. TuHackrey (Kansas 
State °26), newly appointed head of the 
department of industrial journalism at 
Kansas State College. 


Rosert M. SmituH (South Dakota State 
40) has been awarded the New York 
Press Association fellowship for advanced 
study at Syracuse University during the 
next college year. The fellowship in- 
cludes $500 cash and a year’s free tuition 
in the Syracuse U. school of journalism. 
Smith was president of the South Da- 
kota State College chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi during the 1938-39 college year. He 
has had off-the-campus experience as a 
reporter, circulation manager, news edi- 
tor, society editor, linotype operator and 
job printer. 


Henry B. Bacuracu (Ohio State ’39), for- 
merly of the New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
ard-Times, has joined the staff of the news 
bureau in the publicity department of the 
— Electric Company, Schenectady, 


O. K. Barnes (Kentucky ’29) has resigned 
as legislative reporter for the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Tennesseean to join the informa- 
tion service department of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Maybe It Makes Me Seem a Bit Haywire, But 


I’m in the Weekly Field 
And Want to Stay There 





Ted Reiff 


Tims is not plagarism. Any similarity 
between this article and any others you 
may have read is purely coincidental. 
BUT, you are going to find in it a good 
deal of similarity with the writings of 
seasoned weekly newspapermen. 

I was graduated in June, 1939, with a 
class of about 80 aspiring newspapermen 
and -women. In that class we had enough 
potential editors of the New York Times 
to last that great newspaper several cen- 
turies—if their terms ran consecutively. 
Some of them admitted that they might 
take a job on a weekly in order to gain a 
bit of experience; others were all set to 
push back their hats, light up a cigaret, 
and put in a couple of years at a type- 
writer in a daily office (those with circu- 
lation below 50,000 not considered) until 
they got the call from the Times. 

There were a few of us who had an 
idea we would like to get on a weekly, 
still fewer who wanted to stay there. Of 
course, we may have slipped a bit. Almost 
despairing of getting a weekly job, I 
sought openings in the daily field, but 
when the choice came between a daily 
and a weekly I didn’t waste much time 
deciding. 

Remember now, this is just a young 
snip who has been on a weekly for only 
12 months (pardon me, three weeklies in 
12 months) but one who already knows 
that he isn’t going to take any step “up” 
to a daily. 


Lers go into a few of the things that 
make the weekly field the greatest of all 
branches of journalism. 

How about salary. Yes, you all know 
that the second man on a weekly makes 
practically nothing. That’s true. But 
even at that, he is much better off than 
his brethern on dailies. 

Take $20 a week on a weekly. You say 
that’s too much? O.K., let’s make the fig- 
ure $15. Try that same amount on a daily, 
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in a daily town, and after the room rent 
is paid, the meal ticket all punched out, 
and a couple packs of cigarets smoked 
what have you left in your pocket? But 
in a weekly town a second man, with a bit 
of sense, has a couple of bucks in the bank 
by the time the next pay check is handed 
out. 

Now hop forward about ten years. You 
started at $15 on a daily. Maybe you are 
making $50 now. That’s fairly decent 
dough, maybe more. But perhaps you 
started on a weekly and stayed there. It 
isn’t hard to say that you have your own 
paper by now, or an interest in one. 

In answer to that question you just 
thought—it is much easier to go into a 
small town bank with ten years’ experi- 
ence behind you and negotiate a loan for 
the down payment on a weekly than is 
the same procedure in New York in re- 
gard to the Times. It’s been done many 
times—most likely some aspiring pub- 
lisher is right now conferring with a bank 
president about the matter, in a small 
town, not New York. 


Ir you go into the weekly field with the 
idea of staying there, and don’t intend to 
have your own paper some day—well, 
forget you started this article. If you 
want to work for someone else all your 


life you might as well go into the daily 
field, where you have a better chance of 
accomplishing your ambition. 

Newspaper thrills? Sure, plenty. Per 
haps not on as large a scale as on dailies, 
but they are there. In the short time that 
I have been in the field I have covered 
suicides, government stinks, shootings, 
and the regular runs of “scoops.” But the 
thrill isn’t just in the covering of the 
stories 
miss. 

I have been told that advertisers have 
nothing to do with the editorial policy of 
the big papers. But in most cases, a 
weekly editor will consider what his ad 
vertisers, and job printing customers, may 
think about a story. 

Now don’t fet me wrong. They don’t 
leave out the article, or change the mean 
ing, they put in all the facts, worded so 
that no one (especially himself) gets 
hurt; yet the general public gets a straight 
story. That’s a real job, but when you 
have a nice run waiting for the press, and 
the customer tells you he doesn’t want 
something in the paper, you have to give 
old Noah Webster a good going over 
That’s why writing for a weekly is more 
of a test than on a daily. 

I've also been told that the age of per 


it’s in something the daily boys 


|Concluded on page 15 





Many , perhaps most, of the young men in the weekly field 
today are there because they couldn't find an opening in the 
daily field. Or, they went to the weekly field to gain the experi- 
ence which some day might enable them to get on a daily. In 
other words, their service on weeklies is regarded as a stepping- 
stone. 

Not so with Ted Reiff. He has had the idea for a long time that 
the weekly newspaper field offered real opportunities. After 
more than a year in the weekly field, during which he has been 
associated with three papers, he still feels that way—and looks 
forward to the day when he may have a paper of his own. 

He began newspaper work while still in high school and then 
entered the University of Wisconsin where he was desk editor 
of the Daily Cardinal, edited a weekly bulletin for independent 
students and a church publication. He left the first weekly on 
which he worked following graduation because it was really 
just big enough to be a one-man publication. He left the second 
because he didn’t like its ethics—or lack of them. He is happy 
in his third connection—with the Lancaster (Mo.) Excelsior—and 
says he expects to stay there as long as his boss, James F. 
Forsythe, lets him. 
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Joun JONES, you're charged with 
rape. Guilty or not guilty?” 

Every police reporter has listened to 
that legal routine dozens of times. He 
hears many cases (not always as serious 
as this one) during a year’s hunt for 
headlines and upon him rests finally a 
correct interpretation of the social sense 
for the common good. 

How much or how little to publish? 
There’s the catch. Do newspaper articles 
prevent crime or are they sometimes ac- 
cessories before the fact? 


Take the case of John Jones for in- 
stance. We'll take that case as there is 
probably no greater crime against society 
than criminal attack. Generally, the 
greater the crime the greater the news 
value of a story because of the greater 
effect upon society. 

Should a newspaper print sordid de- 
tails of such a felony? Most editors agree 
that such a menace to society should be 
exposed and labeled to halt future depre- 
dation. Many editors also agree that the 
name of the innocent or injured party in 
such an attack case should be deleted. 
Thus an enemy of society is unmasked, 
and the identity of the victim is protected. 

Editors realize that every time a plate 
rotates in the press room a reputation 
dies. They also know that the best way 
to show the rotting roots of society is to 
yank them from their dark secrecy in 
which they flourish and burn them with 
the hot light of publicity. 


NewsPAPERMEN and attorneys are 
still wondering what effect the report of 
the Special Committee on Cooperation 
Between the Press and the Bar will ulti- 
mately have on both professions. The 
report, the two years’ study of the rela- 
tion of the bar and press, was delivered 
at the meeting of the American Bar As- 
sociation in Kansas City. The committee 
was made up of leading editors and law- 
yers throughout the United States. 


Despite Efforts of Bench, Bar 


Handling of Crime News 
Still Has Its Headaches 


By J. W. WEST 


Generally, the committee saw the job 
as a piece of work to be handled in the 
communities where the evils exist. This 
means it is incumbent on the lawyers 
and editors as local associations or 
groups to protect the public morals. Some 
lawyers, unfortunately, use their profes- 
sion as a steppingstone to politics. There- 
fore they are not averse to favorable pub- 
licity. This despite the fact they are an 
integral part of justice in that they are 
officers of the court. A few have been 
known to permit themselves to be 
snapped by newspaper cameramen with 
their clients when the code of ethics is 
not specific on the point. 

The committee report said in part: 

“There is enough of the old tradition 
about the bar to prevent direct advertis- 
ing, but the indirect form of advertising, 
by publicity, is still open, and un- 
doubtedly much of the publicity attending 
sensational cases has been directly due to 
efforts by public prosecutors and defend- 
ant’s counsel to center the spotlight of 
public attention upon themselves.” 

On the other side of the fence, Editor 
and Publisher has said: 

“In discussing the case for the press 
(the committee) enumerated the three 
functions of the newspaper: dissemina- 
tion of news, guidance of public opinion, 
and operation of a business enterprise, 
and pointed out that so far as coverage 
of important legal cases is concerned, the 
conscientious perusal of each of these 
functions makes matters more compli- 
cated for the newspaper. In the dissemi- 
nation of news and the guidance of 
public opinion, the public is the first 
consideration, with accuracy and non- 
partisanship the chief qualities. The op- 
eration of a business, however, means that 
papers must be sold. The temptation to 
make stories sensational and exciting 
above and beyond their nziural form, so 
as to attract readers, is often tempting.” 

The committee reported that “the 
preservation of the balance among these 
three functions is best attained by news- 
papers published by men who are them- 
selves conscious of the social and political 
importance of their calling.” 

Newspapermen agree that publication 
of a defendant’s name in an indictment 
prior to the defendant’s arrest may im- 
pede justice. It is elemental that when a 
defendant reads that a court order is out 
for his arrest that he may skip town. 


GENERALLY it is only when law offi- 
cers fail in their duty that newspapers 
take a crack at them. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, 
Melville E. Stone, then editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, said: “If we are to 
maintain our liberty someone must be on 
guard, not to chatter about duty in edi- 
torials but to go out and discover offenses 
against the law, and bring the offenders 
to justice.” 

Newspapermen are essentially square 
shooters. They are intimately connected 
with social welfare and are keenly aware 
of the fact that democratic social order 
requires the leaven of a free press and a 
thinking bar. 

No. 1 G-man, J. Edgar Hoover, head of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, in 
an address before the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, directed at- 
tention to the fact that “Newspapers have 
done more than any other public corpo- 
ration to arouse and crystallize public at- 
tention upon evils and abuses which exist 
inthe administration of our parole and 
penal systems.” 

Modern police reporters treat crime 
realistically without sentimentality. 


Tue late Marlen Pew, writing in Editor 
and Publisher on Dec. 15, 1934, said: “We 
must not forget that in metropolitan com- 
munities, especially New York and Chi- 
cago, for nearly a full century the chief 
evil has been collusion between the crim- 
inal element and crooked politicians and 
corrupt law enforcement agencies. 

“The newspaper often alone has been 
the dependable ally of law and order 
when cities are cursed by corrupt politi- 
cal gangs who sit in seats of power, in- 
cluding the city hall, the court house, pre- 
siding over the prisons and policing the 
streets. There are times when the news- 
paper yields the highest type of public 
services and dramatizes crime, illustrat- 
ing to the citizens how badly public affairs 
are being administered.” 

Continuing, he said: “To describe such 
bold crimes as banditry and kidnaping, 
for high stakes, without exciting romantic 
and atavistic emotions more or less pres- 
ent in all of us, removed as we are only 
a few generations from common barbar- 
ism, is a high writing art. It seems to me 
that most of the newspapers have made 
a good show of it, especially in the past 
ten years, or ever since the frightful 
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and Press to Correct Evils, 


overplay in the Hall-Mills and Snyder- 
Gray cases. 

“The Dillinger and Baby Face Nelson 
cases were certainly as well played for 
newspaper social responsibility as any 
major criminal cases I have ever seen. 
If an ignorant section of the public hero- 
ized Dillinger, it was not the fault of the 
press, speaking generally. The story was 
not faked, also speaking generally. 

“Contempt of the system of justice, in 
that case, was not based on newspaper 
publicity, but on stupid or corrupt jailers 
that could not hold the criminal, correc- 
tion that could not reform him, courts 
that dealt ineffectually with that astound- 
ing bandit. There was no lack of deter- 
rent values in the news concerning the 
sudden deaths of Dillinger and Nelson, 
however.” 


More and more Mr. Average Man 
picks up his copy of today’s paper and 
wonders how he would feel if he suddenly 
found his picture splashed two columns 
on top of page one. The rapidly increas- 
ing use of photography in both news- 
papers and magazines has awakened most 
readers to the reality that this stream- 
lined age might bring with its tabloid 
benefit an increasing invasion of the 
rights of individuals. Who will draw the 
line and where, that is what he wants to 
know. 

On this point the special committee 
recommended that “no cameras or photo- 
graphic appliances be permitted in the 
court room, either during the session of 
court or otherwise.” 

The Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association cites as a guiding rule Brents 
vs. Morgan, 299 S.W. 967, and 55 A.L.R. 
964, a Kentucky case, wherein the rule 
of privacy is defined to be the right to 
be let alone and not be thrust into the 
limelight of newspaper publicity without 
consent. 


In Jones vs. Herald Post (Ky.) 18 S.W. 
(2d) 972, the rule is broadened thus: 
When one willingly or unwillingly be 
comes an actor in a matter of public 
concern, he thereby emerges from his 
right of privacy and becomes the subject 
of legitimate comment. 


THERE is a crying need among news- 
papermen for a better understanding of 
the private rights of citizens as respects 
to photographs. Just where do the private 
rights end and where does the common 
welfare begin? 

Justice Louis D. Brandeis has termed 
“the right to be alone” as “the most com 
prehensive of rights and most valued by 
civilized man.” 

Some judges have allowed photogra- 
phers in court rooms, others will not let 
them get within hollering distance of the 
courthouse. 

Many lawyers and editors will be glad 
to see guiding rules laid down on this 
subject. They realize that a judge, exer- 
cising his judicial knowledge to the best 
of his ability, may be prejudiced sub- 
consciously by reason of childhood back- 
ground, attitude, religion or political be- 
lief. Being a human product, he thinks 
as a human and as long as there is no 
binding rule laid down, and a judge is 
elected by politics, there will always be 
some leeway. 

All newspapermen know the canons 
of journalism of the American Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Editors prohibit in- 
vasion of private rights. One article sets 
forth, “A newspaper should not invade the 
rights of private feelings without sure 
warrant of public rights as distinguished 
from public curiosity.” 


Tue social effect of crime news was 
weighed very carefully in a national sur- 
vey made in 1935 by Floyd G. Arpan, 
supervisor of newspaper practice, Medill 





Au the “high-falutin” resolutions of press and bar and all 
the solemn edicts of dignified jurists will not gain the desired 
changes in the handling and covering of crime and court news 
if there is not a better understanding of press, bench and bar in 
regard to the problems and purposes of each, J. W. West de- 
clares in the accompanying article. 

Mr. West, now associated with the Kingsport Publishing Co.., 
publishers of the Kingsport (Tenn.) Times, did outstanding work 
with the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Nashville Tennessean, Knox- 
ville Dispatch and the Raleigh (N. C.) Times prior to going to 
Kansas City two years ago as managing editor of the Kansas 
City Journal. He resigned the latter post last June. 

A graduate and licensed attorney, he frequently speaks be- 
fore college and university groups on problems of the law and 
the press. His legal training stood him in good stead during 
crusading newspaper campaigns, one of which was the Jour- 
nal’s exposé of political skullduggery in the Kansas City Water 


Department. 
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School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni 
versity. 

The survey included editors, physiolo 
gists, and prison experts. 

Commenting on the survey, Mr. Arpan 
said as follows: “What would 
be a more logical point of view was pre 
sented by some editors who declared that 
publicity is the arch-enemy of the crim 
inal. These editors believe that publicity 
given to criminal acts by the newspaper 
puts the public on guard and prospective 
victims are warned to be watchful. One 
editor explained, ‘Crime, like bacteria, is 
killed quicker when exposed to the sun 
light—which in this case is the public 
press. Let’s admit that crime is a prob 
lem and not turn our heads, close our 
eyes, or say that crime stories should not 
be printed. You can’t defeat an issue by 
stupidly ignoring it.’ 

“A large number of the editors believed 
that crime news educated the public for 
its own protection, by exposing criminal 
technic. Some papers even went so far as 
to publish series of articles explaining 


seem to 


rackets and confidence chains in great de 
tail, so that the readers would instantly 
recognize these crimes when confronted 
with them. ‘A word to the wise is suffi 
cient,’ say these editors. ‘For every per 
son who might get a crime idea from these 
articles, there are thousands who will 
gain knowledge which will protect them.’ 

“A small group of editors felt that the 
newspaper is a institution and 
should reveal and combat anti-social con 
ditions. These newspapers act as a guard 
over the public morals. Though crime 
news is printed, special types of crime 
news are given special handling. Sob 
sister writing and glorified accounts of 
criminal careers are prohibited. 

“That the printing of crime news and 
stories concerning the efforts of police 
authorities to cope with their problems 
served to provide the public with infor 
mation to check upon officials, was the 
contention of editors. Entirely 
aside from the question of whether crime 
news publicity aids or retards the crim 
inal, it undoubtedly throws light upon 
the status of law-enforcing agencies and 
the degree of efficiency with which their 
work is being done.” 


social 


some 


STANLEY WALKER, famous New 
York City editor, when addressing an 
Attorney Generals’ Conference on crime 
in Washington, spoke as follows: 

“It must be true that any serious or 
effective attempt at reform must be pre 
ceded by newspaper publicity. Prohibi 
tion would still be with us if it had not 
been for the American newspaper re 
porter and editor, who day in and day 
out printed the news of graft, of boot 
legging and of all that long assortment of 
crimes which grew out of the greed for 
money that was in alcohol. It may be 
that the Ku Klux Klan would be power- 
ful today if the news of the workings of 
that curious organization had not been 
printed in great detail. 

“For one thing, there has been a vast 

[Continued on page 13} 
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W ovnvep by five pistol balls and 20 
“dismal Cuts” from swords, a savagely 
fearless, cruel, whimsical giant, breath- 
ing liquor fumes and strong language, 
staggered drunkenly and fell to the deck, 
dead at last. Eager hands hacked off the 
great hairy head, worth 100 English 
pounds, and tied that grim trophy to the 
bowsprit; the burly frame was tossed un- 
ceremoniously overboard. 

Thus ended the brief but horrific career 
of Capt. Edward Teach, known to every 
sea-farer of the Atlantic coast as Black- 
beard the Pirate. The spectacular finish 
was not an inappropriate climax to a lurid 
record of crime beside which the might- 
iest deeds of a modern Dillinger appear 
as the petty mischief of a village rowdy. 
It happened Nov. 22, 1718—221 years ago— 
in Ocracoke Inlet where the waters of 
Pamlico Sound mingle with the Atlantic 
and form the southernmost boundry of 
the 100-square-mile area authorized for 
inclusion in the proposed Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore. The reckless life and 
dramatic death of the murderous, over- 
married sea rover, who took a showman’s 
pride in his preposterously plaited black 
whiskers, offer a romantic chapter of 
Colonial America which the National 
Park Service well may relate some day to 
its visitors on the North Carolina Banks. 
But that is taking the story by its heels. 


How Blackbeard first appeared in the 
West Indies as an apprentice privateer 
under Capt. Hornigold and soon after be- 
came a forthright buccaneer who hoisted 
the black flag on the mast of Queen Anne’s 
Revenge, captured many rich prizes, 
brought sudden death to scores of in- 
nocent voyagers, brazenly blockaded the 
port of Charleston, connived with the ter- 
rorized (or venal) Gov. Eden of North 
Carolina, took some 14 wives in doubtful 
legal circumstances resulting from the 
exigencies which arise from the determ- 
ination of a strong-willed man for expe- 
ditious matrimony, and buried his blood- 
begot treasures along the lonely creeks 








No Scareheads Screamed the News 


and inlets of Pamlico—all those facts, 
some of them weighted with the accre- 
tions of two centuries of legend, have 
been recited by more than a score of 
chroniclers of Atlantic piracy. 

Yet, one interesting aspect of that fa- 
mous marauder’s two-year history of 
ruthless depredations apparently has been 
neglected. It is Blackbeard’s role in the 
press as America’s Public Enemy No. 1. 

The Bristol pirate was a leading figure 
in the colonists’ news of the day during 
many months before his fateful meeting 
at Ocracoke with Lieut. Robert Maynard, 
officer of the royal navy commissioned by 
Gov. Alexander Spotswood, of Virginia, 
to bring an end to the rogue’s high-handed 
pilferings off the Carolina Capes. His de- 
fiance of South Carolina and his demoral- 
ization of coastal and West Indian ship- 
ping haJ brought his name frequently 
into the meagre columns of America’s 
first—and at the time only—regularly is- 
sued newspaper, the Boston News-Letter, 
a weekly publication established April 24, 
1704, by John Campbell, postmaster of 
Boston. 

Altogether aside from the historical in- 
terest which attaches to his heroic exit as 
a significant episode in the decline of New 
World piracy, Capt. Teach’s gory depart- 
ure at Ocracoke affords an arresting ex- 
hibit to illustrate, with a certain grisly 
humor, the record of laborious progress 
achieved during the infantile struggles of 
America’s press. The belated and post- 
poned manners of the News-Letter in re- 
porting to the public the exciting particu- 
lars of Blackbeard’s nefarious comings 
and goings, and of the climactic reaping 
of his wild piratical oats, provide a divert- 
ing contrast with the customs of 1940 
when nothing is so outmoded as yester- 
day’s newspaper. 


Tue News-Letter, a two-columned single 
sheet about 6 by 10 inches printed on both 
sides and charged with an obligation “to 
carry on the Threed of Occurrences as 
methodically as it will admit of,” in- 
formed its readers as early as June 16, 
1718, of some of Teach’s deviltries. 
Quaintly punctuated and containing a 
heavily freighted 385-word sentence, the 
account is a noteworthy example of the 
early American reportorial interview: 


Boston, On the 31st of May last, ar- 
rived here the Sloop Land of Promise 
Thomas Newton Master, who says 
that about the 5th of April last at the 
Island Turness he was taken by Capt. 
Edward Teach Commander of a Pirate 
Ship of 40 Guns, and about 300 Men, 
and a Sloop of 10 guns. Capt. Teach 
told Capt. Newton after he had took 
him, that he was, bound to the Bay of 
Hundoras to Burn the Ship Protestant 
Caesar, Commanded by Capt. Wyer 
who had lately fought the abovesaid 
Sloop, that Wyer might not brag when 
he went to New England that he had 
beat a Pirate. 

In the same Sloop came also Capt. 
William Wyer late Commander of the 


Blackbeard 
Lost His Sha 
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Ship Protestant Caesar burthen about 
400 Tuns, 26 Guns Navigated with 50 
Men, who on the 28th of March last 
about 120 Leagues to the Westward 
of Jamaica, near the Latitude 16, off 
the Island Rattan, espyed a large 
Sloop which he supposed to be a 
Pirate, and put his Ship in order to 
Fight her, which said Sloop had 10 
Guns and upwards of 50 Men, and 
about nine a Clock at night came 
under Capt. Wyer’s Stern, and fired 
Several Cannon in upon the said Ship 
and a Volley of small Shot, unto 
which he returned two of his Stern 
Chase Guns, and a like Volley of 
small Shot, upon which the Sloop’s 
Company hail’d him in English, tell- 
ing him that if he fired another Gun 
they would give him no Quarter, but 
Capt. Wyer continued Fighting them 
till twelve a clock at Night, when she 
left the Ship, and so he continued his 
Course to the Bay of Hundoras where 
he arrived the first of April last, and 
the eighth day he had got on board 
about 50 Tuns of Logwood, and the 
remaining part of the Ship’s loaden 
lay ready cut to be taken on Board, 
when on the Morning of the said Day, 
a large Ship and a Sloop with Black 
Flags and Deaths Heads in them and 
three more Sloops with Bloody Flags 
all bore down upon the said Ship 
Protestant Caesar, and Capt. Wyer 
judging them to be Pirates, call’d his 
Officers and Men upon Deck asking 
them if they would stand by him and 
defend the Ship, they answered if 
they were Spaniards they would stand 


—_—— 





T urninc back the pages of early Americ« 
editors of those days handled facts andl fig 
the years is a fascinating pastime. Laren 
time ago in his interesting volume “América 
now Hugh R. Awtrey does it again in ac 
activities and death of Blackbeard the Firat 

Mr. Awtrey is editor of the Regional Revi 
Service of the Department of the Interior, at 
originally appeared. He is a native of Gec 
Mercer University, receiving his A.B. and M 
his doctorate from the University of Paris in ] 

His journalistic career has included servi 
and three English language newspapers of 
Tribune and the Continental edition of the N 
organization in Atlanta in 1936 to become ii 
Park Service, assigned to the Richmond re 
embracing 23 states east of the Mississippi I 
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the 12th of the said April Capt. Wyer 
saw the Pirates go on Board of his 
Ship, who set her on Fire and Burnt 
her with her Wood, and Capt. Wyer As Boston Got the News 


took his passage hither in Capt. A page from the Boston News-Letter of March 2, 1719. 
Thomas Newton’s Sloop, taken from 


him by Capt. Teach the Pirate unto 

whom he gave back his Sloop again, others have attested upon Oath to the ing instance of that casual editorial habit 

because she belonged to Rhode-Island. Truth of the above Account. occurred in the issue of June 30-July 7, 

Capt. Wyer, Capt. Newton and three 1718, when he published the news from 
= Ir Editor Campbell, a cautious Scots- South Carolina (dated June 6) that 


man, appeared to lack enterprise in ac- Blackbeard had blockaded Charleston, 
celerating the publication of news while _ set its business at a virtua! standstill, and 





Barton : Printed by B® Green in Newbury-Sexect, for Foun Campbell in Earn Hill. 1719 E 





ly American newspapers to ascertain how the his information still was youthful enough exacted a chest of medicines from the city. 
cts and figures that have lived down through to merit that definition—he once fell 13 The item ends with a portentous notice 
e. Lattrence Greene demonstrated that some months behindhand in his reports from i. the shipping of eastern ports: “We 
» "América Goes to Press” (Bobbs Merrill), and Europe—he compensated in a measure by jar they are bound to the Northward and 
n in accompanying article, chronicling the Curming that failing into something of a Sware Revenge upon New England Men 
d the Pirate virtue. His modest columns were ex- 6 i Gad on den etek ahin oe 
. i " . emplars of journalistic conservatism and — - a ee ae 
ional Review, published by the National Park his “stories” bear evidence of verifica arated by unrelated materials, is a letter 
Interior, at Richmond, Va., in which the article tions which possibly were as thorough as from Philadelphia, dated June 26, report 
tive of Georgia and majored in journalism at the circumstances permitted. He received ing the grounding of Teach’s flagship at 
\.B. and M.A. degrees from that institution and letters from his correspondents in all the Topsail Inlet, North Carolina. The latter 
of Paris in 1932. colonies, and the sea captains who passed incident was described in greater detail 
luded service with three Georgia newspapers in and out of Boston harbor served not the following week by a report from New 
ers of Paris, the Paris Times. the Chicago only as his messengers but, in many cases, York, dated July 14, “that Capt. Teach 
spap » EO SUES ? g as reporters also the Pirate and his Crew of about 300 Men 
on of the New York Herald. He left the Hearst 


. . . . The postmaster-editor generally leteach were ashore and had surrendered to the 
» become information officer with the National report stand on its own bottom, so to Government, and that on purpose they 


chmond regional headquarters for a territory speak, and apparently made little effort Run their Ship ashore at Topsail Inlett, 
lississippi River. to coordinate intelligences emanating and also a Sloop which are lost, the other 
from different quarters even when they — two Sloops they carried up into the Coun 
concerned the same topic. An entertain- try as far as Pentlico.” 
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For the next four months Editor Camp- 
bell printed no news of Blackbeard and 
his reading public was left in doubt con- 
cerning the activities of the ocean rover 
who, according to the recent warning, 
might be planning an incursion into New 
England waters. Although The News- 
Letter contained during that period many 
reports of piratical operations by Yeatts, 
Worley and other freebooters of lesser 
magnitude, it was not until Nov. 10-17 
that Teach reappeared in its columns. 
Then a Rhode Island item dated Nov. 16 
provided the news of disquieting devel- 
opments: 


Arrived here one Isaac Freeman .. . 
a Passenger on Board the Brigt Eliza- 
beth, who .. . also Informs, that Teach 
the Pirate has brought in a Ship to 
Oackrycook Inlet and Unrig’d her, 
and suffer no man to go on board ex- 
cept a Doctor to cure his wounded 
Men, and is gone up the Country to 
Pimlicoe to Kill Beef for a Voyage, 
but knows not where he is designed 
to go. 


In the next issue of the paper, Nov. 17- 
24, buried in the middle of a long report 
from Philadelphia (dated Nov. 13), ap- 
pears more definite news of the event 
which had been suggested the week be- 
fore: “They say Capt. Teach alias Black- 
beard is out on the Pirating account 
again.” That and nothing more. Then, in 
the number of Dec. 22-29, published five 
weeks after the death of Blackbeard, 
there appeared the information that a re- 
ward of 100 pounds would be given for 
his destruction: 


Boston, ... By a Gentleman from 
Virginia we are informed that the 
Assembly there for Encouragement to 
destroy the Pirates, have granted the 
same reward that His Majesty’s most 
gracious Proclamation gives, viz. £100 
for the Captain, £50 for the Lieuten- 
ant, £30 for other Officers, and £10 for 
each Sailor. Capt. Teach the Pirate 
who took and burnt Capt. Taylor and 
Wairs Ships, made his escape with 
four of his Men, and they were in 
hopes of catching him: His Quarter 
Master and the rest of his Men being 
apprehended, the Quarter Master is 
condemned to be hanged, and hung 
up in Chains at Point Comfort. 


Besipes being badly in arrears in 
spreading the already stale news, the 
editor was in error here in most of the 
details reported by the confused “Gentle- 
man from Virginia.” The royal proclama- 
tion of Sept. 15, 1717, provided a reward 
of 20 pounds for sailors, and the allow- 
ance of 100 pounds for captains was to be 
doubled in the event of conviction. The 
“Quarter Master” was William Howard, 
who once had been an aide of Blackbeard, 
but Howard’s seizure in Virginia had no 
connection with the expedition to Ocra- 
coke. 

It is possible that the execution of Maj. 
Stede Bonnet in Charleston, an event de- 
scribed in the same issue of the News- 
Letter, led to some confusion in identi- 
ties. Bonnet, who reputedly took to piracy 
to flee the managerial naggery of a tire- 
less-tongued wife, also had served for a 


period as an officer of Blackbeard. How- 
ard was spared by royal amnesty, while 
Teach’s “escape” is altogether a fiction. 
Yet, despite its historical discrepancies, 
the item deserves a golden page in the 
dog-eared scrapbook of American jour- 
nalism. It is entirely possible that it con- 
tains the only sentence on record in which 
a proper but unforced distinction is drawn 
between “hanged” and “hung.” 

The News-Letter disclosed somewhat 
apologetically in its issue of Jan. 19-26, 
1719, that a speech made on the preceding 
Dec. 1 to the Virginia Assembly by Gov. 
Alexander Spotswood had been omitted 
by the editor the week before because, 
“finding it too long, ... we reserved it 
to begin our second Sheet.” It is a ques- 
tion whether Campbell, upon his first ex- 
amination of the speech, which dealt 
chiefly with governmental affairs in Vir- 
ginia, noted a significant statement tucked 
away near the conclusion: 


“I must not part with you without 
rendering thanks for your ready com- 
pliance with my Proposition of giving 
Rewards for Suppressing Pirates, and 
I may now tell you that I have fitted 
out two Sloops, and taken such meas- 
ures against those in North Carolina, 
that I am pretty confident of soon de- 
stroying that wicked Crew there, and 
by a letter received last night from 
thence, I expect that Notorious Pirate 
Teach is seized.” 


Fourteen days later, some 11 weeks 
after Blackbeard’s spectacular passing, 
Campbell’s news hinted something might 
be piratically afoot in the South. The is- 
sue of Feb. 2-9 reproduced an item written 
Jan. 12 in New York: “It’s variously re- 
ported that Teach the Pirate is taken at 
North Carolina by some Vessels fitted out 
from Virginia. . . .” 

The editor stepped backward into his 
own tracks the following week, however, 
when he published a proclamation (dated 
Dec. 24) by William Keith, “Governor of 
the Province of Pinsylvania and of the 
Territories upon the Delaware,” which it- 
self reproduced “in the same words as it 
has been issued” the proclamation of Gov. 
Spotswood (of Nov. 25), offering rewards 
for Blackbeard and his plunderers. At 
long last, in the next issue, the unhurried 
purveyor of public intelligences began to 
get down to cases. Said he: 


Boston, By Letters of the 17th of De- 
cember last from North Carolina, we 
are informed, That Lieutenant Robert 
Maynard of His Majesty’s Ship Pearl 
(Commanded by Capt. Gordon) being 
fitted out at Virginia, with two Sloops, 
manned with Fifty Men and small 
arms, but no great Guns, in quest of 
Capt. Teach the Pirate, called Black- 
beard, who made his escape from 
thence, was overtaken at North Caro- 
lina, and had ten great Guns and 
Twenty one Men on board his Sloop. 
Teach when he began the Dispute 
Drank Damnation to Lieutenant May- 
nard if he gave Quarters, Maynard 
replyed he would neither give not 
[sic] take Quarters, whereupon he 
boarded the Pirate and fought it out, 
hand to hand, with Pistol and Sword; 
the Engagement was very Desperate 
and bloody on both sides, wherein 
Lieutenant Maynard had Thirty five 


of his Men killed and wounded in the 
Action, himself slightly wounded. 
Teach and most of his Men were 
killed, the rest carried Prisoners to 
Virginia, by Lieutenant Maynard to 
be tryed there; who also carrys with 
him Teach’s Head which he cut off, 
in order to get the Reward granted by 
the said Colony. 


Finatty, in the number of Feb. 23- 
March 2, exactly 100 days after Black- 
beard had gone to his doom at Ocracoke, 
the harassed Boston editor distributed to 
his subscribers the printed details of the 
death of the most redoubtable pirate 
afloat. The belated story, although con- 
taining here and there a few of Camp- 
bell’s favorite rhetorical infelicities and 
orthographical peculiarities, conforms 
roughly to the historical account. It 
reads: 


Rhode-Island, February 20. On the 
12th Currant arrived here ; 
Humphry Johnston in a Sloop from 
North Carolina, bound to Amboy who 
sailed the next Day, and informs that 
Governour Spotswood of Virginia 
fitted out two Sloops, well manned 
with Fifty pickt Men of His Majesty’s 
Men of War lying there, and small 
Arms, but no great Guns, under the 
Command of Lieutenant Robert May- 
nard of His Majesty’s Ship Pearl, in 
pursuit of that Notorious and Arch 
Pirate Capt. Teach, who made his 
escape from Virginia, when some of 
his Men were taken there, which 
Pirate Lieutenant Maynard came up 
with at North Carolina, and when 
they came in hearing of each other, 
Teach called to Lieutenant Maynard 
and told him he was for King 
GEORGE, desiring him to hoist out 
his boat and come aboard, Maynard 
replyed that he designed to come 
aboard with his sloop assoon as he 
could, and Teach understanding his 
design, told him that if he would let 
him alone, he would not meddle with 
him; Maynard answered that it was 
him he wanted, and that he would 
have him dead or alive, else it would 
cost him his life; whereupon Teach 
called for a Glass of Wine, and swore 
Damnation to himself if he either took 
or gave Quarters: then Lieutenant 
Maynard told his Men that now they 
knew what they had to trust to, and 
could not escape the Pirates hands if 
they had a mind, but must either fight 
and kill, or be killed; Teach begun 
and fired several great Guns at 
Maynard’s Sloop, which did but little 
damage, but Maynard rowing nearer 
Teach’s Sloop of Ten Guns, Teach 
fired some small Guns, loaded with 
Swan shot, spick Nails and pieces of 
old Iron, in upon Maynard, which 
killed six of his Men and wounded 
ten, upon which Lieutenant Maynard, 
ordered all the rest of his Men to go 
down in the Hould, himself, Abra- 
ham Demelt of New-York, and a third 
at the Helm stayed above Deck. 
Teach seeing so few on the Deck, said 
to his Men, the Rogues were all killed 
except two or three, and he would go 
on board and kill them himself, so 
drawing nearer, went on board, took 
hold of the fore sheet and made fast 
the Sloops; Maynard and Teach them- 
selves two begun the fight with their 
Swords, Maynard making a thrust, 
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the point of his Sword went against 
Teach’s Cartridge Box, and bended it 
to the Hilt, Teach broke the Guard of 
it, and wounded Maynard’s Fingers 
but did not disable him, whereupon 
he Jumpt back, threw away his 
Sword and fired his Pistol, which 
wounded Teach. Demelt struck in be- 
tween them with his Sword and cut 
Teach’s Face pretty much; in the 
Interim both Companies ingaged in 
Maynard’s Sloop, one of Maynard's 
Men being a Highlander, ingaged 
Teach with his broad Sword, who gave 
Teach a cut on the Neck, Teach say- 
ing well done Lad, the Highlander 
reply’d, if it be not well done, I'll do 
it better, with that he gave him a 
second stroke, which cut off his Head, 
laying it flat on his Shoulder, Teach’s 
Men being about 20, and three or 
four Blacks were all killed in the 
Ingagement, excepting two carried to 
Virginia: Teach’s body was thrown 
overboard, and his Head put on the 
top of the Bowsprit. 

(How many of Lieut. Maynard’s 
Men were killed in the Action besides 
the first six, we know not, only his 
Letter to his Sister in Boston, men- 
tions 35 killed and wounded.) 


Tue most scrupulous research probably 
never will bring to light the identity of 
the patient gentleman who made careful 


marginal annotations, in an elderly pen 
manship, on those pages of the Boston 
News-Letter which are preserved photo- 
statically in the Library of Congress. 

In many issues of 1718 and 1719 there 
are notes in an ancient calligraphy which 
direct attention to such matters of public 
interest as “Thunder and Hail,” or “Venice 
Monies,” and, in No. 775, “Teach the Pi- 
rate.” A concluding note was written at 
the top of the last page of No. 776, shown 
at the left, when the annotator indited on 
the margin: “Nov. 22. 1718. Teach pirata 
Succiditur.” 

It is placed above the column which con- 
tains a report from North Carolina that 
supplements and rectifies in several par- 
ticulars the story from Rhode Island, pub 
lished in an adjoining column. It said: 


Boston, .. . Besides what we gave 
you in our Last and this, of the taking 
and killing of Teach the Pirate by 
Lieut. Maynard, we have this further 
account of it by a Letter from North 
Carolina of December 17th to New- 
York, viz. That on the 17th of No- 
vember last, Lieut. Maynard of the 
Pearl Man of War Sail’d from Virginia 
with two Sloops, and 54 Men under 
his Command, no Guns, only small 
Arms, Sword and Pistols, Mr. Hyde 
Commanded the Little Sloop with 22 
Men, and Maynard had 32 in his 


Digging for Stories in Asia 


[Concluded from page 5} 


As to personalities—save the mark! 
My hobbies are chess and collecting books 
and the manuscripts that once made 
books. I like crowds and silence, and long 
vistas down which you can see. Being, I 
suppose, a habitual non-conformist, I 
dread clubs and business and move- 
ments for advancement, and after-dinner 
speeches. I like to walk, and to walk 
away from people—especially when they 
begin to talk. They talk so much in these 
days. 

People seem to have a passion for classi- 
fication just now. Because I write about 
little-known things, I’ve been taken at 
various times for a Cossack, an English- 
man, a cavalry officer. Now and then, in 
Asia, I’ve had a hand in changing events 
—mostly as an interested listener—when 


new governments came in, or old peoples 
tried to free themselves from authority. 
So I’ve been mistaken for a diplomat more 
than once. 

I was fired at once because I was mis- 
taken for a French officer, and again when 


_I was trying to climb the ruins of a cru- 


sader’s castle. I’ve had stones cast my 
way at holy places on the Tigris, and once 
an earnestly enraged mob at Hama forgot 
to do me any injury because a small Arab 
boy came and cleaned my boots at leisure. 
Twice by mistake, I’ve been arrested by 
zealous G. P. U. guards. I’ve spent a night 
with the Ghashgai men, in the hills north 
of Shiraz, because they were occupied in 
raiding traffic along the road in the valley 
at that time. 

In all this there was no harm. You for- 


Handling of Crime News 


[Continued from page 9 | 


improvement from a purely professional 
standpoint, in the reporting of the news 
of criminal activities. Today the job is 
done more factually than formerly, and 
with more cold and revealing detail. 

“For another thing, except on a few 
extremely sensational newspapers, the 
racketeer, the burglar, the confidence 
man, the bank robber or the ordinary 
thug, is rarely pictured as a romantic, as 
a lovable Robin Hood, or in any way as 
an admirable character. 
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“There is, it seems to me, a general feel 
ing among the press that the malefactor 
should be portrayed exactly as he is, 
with as little sobbing and straining for 
effect as possible. 

“Let’s have all the news of the criminal 
—completely and with absolute accuracy.” 


Wauar the newspaper profession needs 
is some more “realist” editors who rea- 
son like Justice Benjamin Cardozo. 

The burden of correcting trial by news- 
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Sloop, and on the 22d Maynard En- 
gaged Teach at Obercock in North 
Carolina, he had 21 Men, Nine Guns 
Mounted, Mr. Hyde was killed, and 
one more, and Five wounded in the 
little Sloop, and having no body 
aboard to Command them they fell 
a Stern and did not come up to Assist 
Lieut. Maynard till the Action was 
almost over, Maynard shot away 
Teach’s Gibb and Fore-halliards, and 
put him ashore, then run him aboard, 
and had 20 Men killed and wounded, 
Teach Entered Maynard's Sloop with 
Ten Men, and he had 12 stout Men 
Left, so that they fought it out Sword 
in hand. Maynard’s Men behaved like 
Hero’s, and kill’d all Teach’s: Men that 
Entered without any of Maynard's 
dropping, but most of them Cut and 
Mangled, in the whole he had Eight 
killed and Eighteen wounded, Teach 
fell with five Shot and 20 dismal 
Cuts (20), and 12 of his Men kill’d, 
and Nine made Prisoners, most of 
them Negro’s, all wounded, Teach 
would never be taken had he not been 
in such a hole that he could not get 
away. 


And that is how the news, always a bit 
garbled and never fully correct, was car- 
ried in fourteen weeks and two days from 
lonely Ocracoke Inlet to the 
America’s only newspaper. 


office of 


get the accidents and you remember the 
friendships you make along the roads in 
Asia. I’ve had the thrill of unexpectedly 
finding my books translated . there. 

Being little known by most people, I’ve 
been told several times that I should read 
newly published books by Harold Lamb 
A methodical radical in Hollywood cross- 
questioned me and told me that I was an 
“Internationalist and a humanist.” Re- 
turning from Switzerland this last time 
with my book finished, a New York editor 
assured me that I was an Interventionist 
I had not thought of all that. Apparently 
in this year of grace 1940 you are ex- 
pected to be something that ends in “ist.” 

Some day I hope to have enough frag- 
ments of knowledge gleaned, by the aid 
of scholars and friends of the road over 
there, to piece together in imagination a 
portion of medieval central Asia, as it was 
then. To see it as a whole. I don’t suppose 
this will ever get quite done; but the de- 
light of trying to do it never ceases 


paper is principally a problem to be solved 
by the enforcement of high ethical codes 
and by the press and bar and the courts. 

But all the highfalutin resolutions of 
press and bar and all the solemn edicts by 
dignified jurists will not gain the desired 
effects unless there is more understanding 
on the part of the press as to the func 
tion of the attorneys and the court and 
an understanding on the part of the bar 
and the bench as to the social purpose 
of the newspaper. 

Let us again emphasize the warning 
given by Giles J. Patterson, Jacksonville, 
Fla., attorney, before the American News- 
paper Publishers Association in 1938. He 


said: |Concluded on page 15| 
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So He Turned to Free Lancing 


By HERVIE HAUFLER 


In the chill early hours of Dec. 3, 1930, 
the staff of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune put the final edition to press and 
went home for a few hours’ sleep—before 
beginning their search for new jobs. 

The Tribune was dead. Its death sen- 
tence had been posted on the bulletin 
board just six hours before. It had been 
absorbed, bought out by one of its rivals 

-to newspapermen an old story. 

To City Editor Jack Vogele it meant 
that seven years of hard work and slow 
advancement had gone up in smoke. Some 
of the reporters asked him for letters of 
recommendation, and he gladly did what 
he could, but he knew that he himself 
was as unemployed as any member of 
the breadlines then prevalent. Although 
there were three other papers in Cincin- 
nati, there were also three long waiting 
lists. 


As he took stock of his assets, he knew 
there was one thing of value left to him, 
and this was his great range of contacts, 
the friends he had made in his seven years 
with the Tribune. He had always told his 
staff, “Contacts are a newspaperman’s life 
blood. They are as important to him as 
his paper or his technical skill.” 

He decided, in that hour of pinch and 
necessity, to keep his contacts at work, 
even though the Tribune was gone. He 
would be a free lance reporter, covering 
his territory not for one paper but for a 
dozen of them—for any paper than might 
be interested in a story from Cincinnati. 
And he will tell you that in the ten years 
since 1930 his depression hobbyhorse has 
been a very acceptable stand-in for a reg- 
ular staff position. 

The free-lance reporter fills this sort of 
a gap in newspaper coverage: Suppose 
John Doe, of Baltimore, comes to Cincin- 
nati and is seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile wreck. The Cincinnati papers 
may carry a story on it, but in all prob- 
ability that will be as far as it will go. 


The State wire will not run it; such items 
are trivia to the national trunk lines. 

But in Baltimore this story would be 
news. John Doe has friends, relatives 
there. Baltimore papers will be willing 
to pay for an accurate account of the 
wreck. And that’s where the free-lance 
reporter comes in. 


V ocELE’s method is something like 
this: With no staff under him to do the 
legwork, he has, very largely, to make 
the news come to him. This he achieves 
by assiduously developing his contacts, 
by doing favors for them, by putting them 
under some slight feeling of obligation to 
him. He knows the mayor, the chief of 
police, is on friendly terms with the edi- 
tors of local papers. 

From one of these sources or from a 
brief paragraph in one of the papers, 
Vogele learns of John Doe’s wreck. He 
looks up Baltimore in a newspaper direc- 
tory, sends this sort of wire: “ONE—John 
Doe, your city, seriously injured in auto 
wreck here” and the number of words he 
proposes to write. The editor in Balti- 
more, if he wants the story, may wire 
back: “Send 100 number one.” 

Vogele does most of his work in his 
apartment. He dictates the stories over 
the phone to the wire clerk and sends 
them Day Press Rate Collect, if it is be- 
fore 5 p. m., or Night Press Rate Collect, 
if it is later. 

Whether or not the Baltimore paper or- 
ders the story, or even if it does not an- 
swer his query, Vogele will mail the editor 
a letter the next day explaining who he 
is, giving his qualifications and applying 
for the position of Cincinnati correspond- 
ent for that paper. Probably the editor 
did not answer the query because he 
could not be sure of Vogele’s reliability. 
Vogele aids his own self-salesmanship by 
enclosing with his petition a testimonial 
letter from one of the local editors. He 
takes steps to be on such friendly terms 
with these Cincinnati editors that when 
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requests for stories come to them they 
often turn the job over to Vogele. 

In this way, Vogele has built up his 
string of customers until he has enough 
jobs to keep him busy and enough checks 
to keep him prosperous. Among his more 
lucrative clients are the New York Times, 
the Chicago Tribune and the International 
News Service. 


How wide is the field? Vogele has this 
to say: “I doubt that any territory is 
really adequately covered. I think I have 
the Cincinnati area pretty well taken care 
of, but there seems to be a good field for 
a free lancer no farther away than Colum- 
bus. Several of my papers have asked me 
to cover stories there.” 

The young man whose inexperience 
bars him from a regular staff position 
may find free lancing a valuable entering 
wedge, Vogele believes. “You’re prob- 
ably hundreds of miles away from your 
boss,” he says. “The only way that your 
editor can judge you is by your stories. 
If they are good, then your chances for a 
job are equally good.” 

Vogele warns, however, that “even 
though your boss is far away, your re- 
sponsibility is just as great as if you were 
under his eyes. When he appoints you 
his correspondent he will tell you exactly 
what type of story he wishes you to query 
on. And he means what he says. When 
you wire him about stories that wouldn’t 
interest him in a month of Sundays you 
not only pile up his telegraph tolls need- 
lessly but you discredit yourself. It’s a 
hard enough job to sell him in the first 
place, but you have to keep him sold.” 

Your pay? Vogele explains that it will 
probably range from one-half cent to a 
cent a word, depending both on the story 
and the paper. “You may work your 
head off for a two-dollar story,” he says, 
“and then the next day pick up 20 dollars 
for a story that falls in your lap. It’s all 
in the game.” 

And for Jack Vogele it has been an 
interesting game. This December 3 he 
will be able to look back without regret 
on ten years of it. 





Contests 


For true, book-length “personal histories” 
reflecting significant aspects of American life, 
the Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Bos 
ton, Mass., is offering prizes of $2,500 each. A 
prize-winning manuscript may be the life story 
of a man or woman in either this or an earlier 
generation. A unique feature of the contest 
is the offer of free editorial advice on partial 
manuscripts as a practical means of saving the 
writer’s time. Anyone interested in competing 
may obtain information and an application 
blank from the Life-in-America Editor, Hough 
ton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 31, 1940, is the new closing date for the 
contest being sponsored by J. B. Lippincott 
Co. and Hodder & St ton, Ltd., to discover 
either in America or gland a novel in the 
great romantic tradition, at least 85,000 words 
in length, which must be the work of a writer 
who never before has published a novel. The 
winner will receive $2,500 outright, a four 
weeks’ foreign travel award and a guarantee 
of an income of $2,500 a year for four years. 
Further details may be obtained from the 
agents, Danders & Conroy, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, or Raymond Savage, Ltd., 
Princes House, 39 Jermyn Street, London 
Ss. W. 1. 
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I'm in the Weekly Field 


[Concluded from page 7] 


sonal journalism is gone. But according 
to my interpretation of the phrase, there 
is plenty of it in the weekly field. When 
the local residents and farmers of the 
vicinity drop in to cuss you about a story 
or an editorial, boy that’s personal! 

That’s another point in favor of the 
weeklies. You know your stories are be- 
ing read because the readers tell you so. 
They don’t just send in letters to the edi- 
tor, they stop you on the street or drop in 
at the office. Nine times out of ten it’s be- 
cause they don’t like what you have writ- 
ten, but at least you know it was read, and 
they know who wrote it. 


Wruen I lived in a city of upwards of 
600,000 souls, there were many things to 
do, and I did them. Now I live in a town 
of 800 people and find that there aren’t 
as many things to be done as things that 
need to be done. 

Having to sit and listen to farmers talk 
about lespedeza, sheep, phosphate ferti- 
lizer, and other down-to-the-earth essen- 
tials seemed a bore at first. But now that 
I’ve read a few of the State University’s 
bulletins and become friendly with the 
county agent, I’ve developed an interest 
in the farmers. And why shouldn’t I? 
The majority of our circulation is among 
rural people. For that matter, the entire 
county is rural. 

It seems that I’m a lot busier in this 
town of 800 than I was in the city of 600,- 
000, and getting a lot more out of the 
things I do. 

Though it may sound like the big and 
little frog in their respective ponds, the 
weekly man is something in his com- 
munity. True, he may be a heel to the 
population, they may condemn him for 
his politics, his drinking, his not drinking, 
or a thousand other things, but when he 
walks down the street they all say “hello.” 
I wonder what percentage of the popula- 
tion of New York says hello to the editor 
of the Times on his way to work? 


To get off on another branch, there is 
something else that makes weekly work 
worth while. That’s printing. It’s a real 
subject. You can take it in the trade 
schools, but you are just at the stage of 
defining the word when you get your first 
job. 

The foreman of our shop tells the story 
of an old journeyman who happened into 
the shop in which he was working out 
his second year in the trade. Thinking he 
knew quite a bit, the foreman asked the 
old boy how long it took to learn the 
trade. Scarcely looking up from his case 
the tramp printer answered, “I don’t know 
son, I’ve only been at it 45 years.” 

It’s the same with newspaper work, you 
say. Sure, but in the weekly field you 
combine two real life-time professions in 
one span. If you still have the idea of 
that paper with your name in the mast as 
publisher, you’re going to get into the 
back shop. Not only when you have to, 
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but because that ink really does smell 
pretty good, and because there is joy in 
being able to say, “See that article? I 
wrote it, set it, proof-read and corrected 
it, locked it in the form, put it on the 
press, and fed the paper it is printed on.” 

There is something about printing that 
combines favorably with a newspaper- 
man’s blood. It’s fun to keep getting the 
paper down under the grippers as the old 
flat-bed turns out the week’s run. A job- 
ber running at 1,800 with the platen bang- 
ing against the form sets a perfect rhythm 
for whistling “John Brown’s Body” or 
even “Yodeling Jive.” Remember, it’s not 


your day’s work, but something that adds 
to it. 


To digress a moment, for the benefit of 
the men leaving schools of journalism to 
hunt jobs, combining your journalistic 
training with a bit of printing knowledge, 
especially linotype operation, will land 
you a job on a weekly faster than all the 
string books you have ever saved. Though 
an ideal condition would have the front 
office entirely separate from the back 
shop, in most cases—it just aint so, fellows. 

There must be something in the week- 
lies, because there are a lot of them. They 
don’t employ as many men as the dailies, 
but—unfortunately—there is a great turn- 
over. Anyhow, most of your daily editors 
tell you to go out and get experience on 
a weekly, then maybe he'll consider you. 

When you do land that weekly job, dig 
in for all the experience you can get. Real 
experience, in both the front and back 
parts of the building. Get to appreciate 
the weekly style that our city brethern 
get such a kick out of. See that it means 
as much to the weekly readers as the 
style of the dailies means to theirs. Find 
out why the style is used, perhaps you 
will appreciate it more. 

Let the linotype operator explain that 
the paper makes two words out of grand 
father because an extra space band can 
be dropped in the line. The man who set 
this article can appreciate that. And many 
weekly readers will probably swear that 
the dictionary divides it thus. 


Reauize that if you use the names of 
the men who helped thresh for John 
Jones you have that many more potential 
subscribers. Be sure to say that Abe Able 
is a member of the County Court, or 
board of supervisors, when you write up 
the item about him eating dinner last Sun- 
day at his mother’s, because you will 
strengthen an influential friendship. Be 
flowery in the obit of a drunk because his 
mother and sister may be nice people. 
They are still living; he isn’t going to 
read the article anyhow. 

Get into the weekly field with the idea 
of staying there. It’s good for you, and 
probably will be good to you. Don’t for- 
get—not all reporters become managing 
editors and columnists, a lot of them are 
washed up at 50. Get into the weeklies 
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where you have a chance of owning a 
paper, of being able to retire and still have 
something to do. You may not make a 
pile of money, but you are going to have 
a lot of fun, and tremendous good, out of 
the little you do get. 

That’s what I’m looking forward to. 
Daily men may say I’m haywire, but they 
will admit it’s a pretty good idea. Sea 
soned weekly editors will think I’m ask 
ing for it and that I’m building life on a 
lot of pipe dreams, but they can look back 
over their lives and give me encourage 
ment. 

I’m in the weeklies to stay. Maybe I 
won't, but I’ll try my darndest. 


ae 


Crime News 


[Concluded from page 13] 


“The bar cannot defend itself by joining 
in a chorus of condemnation of the press, 
nor can the press escape its responsibility 
by denouncing the bar. On the contrary, 
such mutual recrimination serves to in 
crease the number of offenders in each 
profession; to detract from the influence 
of each by crippling its ability to correct 
the evils that exist within its own ranks 
The best traditions of both professions 
their leadership in all movements of the 
past for the promotion, preservation and 
maintenanc> of American ideals and in 
stitutions, impel us. We must not depart 
from recognized standards nor furnish to 
our detractors evidence on which to base 
a charge that our codes of ethics are 
mere disguises under the cover of which 
we seek to benefit selfishly. 

“Cases can and will be tried in accord 
ance with standards of dignity and de 
portment that will assure to litigants a 
fair trial of their rights. Responsibility 
for fixing the proper limitations of public 
ity in particular instances will rest upon 
the local representatives of the bar and 
of the press. Mutual recrimination and 
controversy will cease. Mutual respect of 
the bar and the press for each other and 
respect of the public for both, will be in 
creased. Confidence in our courts will be 
restored; their dignity maintained, their 
rights better respected. 

“The American government will then 
continue to fulfill the ambition and the 
purpose of its authors and the hope of 
every true American by rendering justice 
to all and at the same time preserving the 
liberties of all of its citizens.” 





Rosert H. Dopps (Iowa State °37), has re 
ceived a scholarship for a year of grad 
uate study at the Medill School of Jour 
nalism, Northwestern University, and will 
enter the university in September. For 
the past three years Dodds has been with 
Engineering News-Record, New York 
City. 


Chief judge of the Annual Virginia Press 
Contests, which featured individual score 
sheets for competing newspapers, was 
Pror. FRANK B. HurcHINson (Syracuse 
Professional), executive secretary of the 
New Jersey Press association and jour- 
nalism professor at Rutgers University. 
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Program Shaping Up 
for SDX Convention 
in Des Moines, Iowa 
By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary, 
Sigma Delta Chi 


Ti role of the press in reporting cur- 
rent national and affairs 
will receive special attention in the pro- 
fessional sessions of the 1940 national con- 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi, Elmo Scott 
Watson, president, has announced. The 
meeting, the fraternity’s twenty-fifth since 
its founding in 1909, will be held Nov. 
14-17 at Hotel Fort Des Moines in Des 
Moines, Ia. 

The sessions dealing with the press and 
major current events will be made timely 
by having well-informed and prominent 
newspapermen discuss their work and 
the background of important assignments. 
The press’ treatment of the propaganda 
on foreign governments, the United States 
government’s “M Day” plan for dissemi- 
nating public information, and propa- 
ganda methods in general will be con- 
sidered in view of the present world con- 
ditions. 


international 


Another session which promises to 
be both interesting and beneficial has 
been titled “Vocations in Revue.” This 


session, which is being arranged by Prof. 
Charles E. Rogers. head of the Iowa State 
College department of technical journal- 
ism, will include a series of brief but fact 
revealing discussions of many phases of 
journalism. Qualified speakers will dis- 
cuss the scope, employment requirements, 
opportunities for advancement as well as 
limitations, of the newspaper, press asso- 
ciation, radio writing, trade publication, 
house organ, publicity and public rela- 
tions, and other fields of journalism. 
Short periods for questions and answers 
will follow each speaker’s talk. 


Two noteworthy innovations have been 
added to the program. Announcement 
will be made at the traditional convention 
banquet, Saturday, Nov. 16, of the 
winners of the fraternity’s five Distin- 
guished Service Awards for outstanding 
work in the fields of general reporting, 
editorial writing, foreign correspondence, 
Washington correspondence, and radio 
newswriting, during the calendar year 
of 1939. Announcement of the competi- 
tion last spring drew entries from many of 
the nation’s most outstanding newspaper 
writers. The awards, to be presented at 
the banquet, are to be medals of original 
design by a prominent sculptor and will 
be comparable to the finest awards made 
in journalism. 

For the first time this year a photog- 
raphy contest among undergraduate mem- 
bers of the fraternity will be held in con- 
nection with the convention. Winners of 
the student newspaper contest, a new ad- 
dition to the fraternity’s awards program 


along with the photography contest, will 
be announced at the banquet also. 

Registration of delegates and visitors 
will begin Thursday afternoon, Nov. 
14, to be followed in the evening by a 
smoker and buffet supper. The conven- 
tion will formally come to order Friday 
morning for organization, reports of offi- 
cers, and appointment of committees. 
Professional sessions are planned for Fri- 
day and Saturday afternoons. Under- 
graduate delegates, members and advisers 
will devote a Saturday morning session 
to discussions of chapter problems and 
activities. 

The convention will close Sunday noon, 
Nov. 17, following a morning’s busi- 
ness session and the election of new offi- 
cers. The executive council of the fra- 
ternity will begin its sessions in Des 
Moines two days before the opening of 
the meeting. 


As a part of the annual Chapter Effi- 
ciency contest, each chapter will present 
an exhibit portraying the variety and ex- 
tent of its activities and achievements dur- 
ing the last college year. 

All past national officers, committee 
members, and chapter advisers are being 
extended special invitations to attend the 
convention, the fraternity’s twenty-fifth. 
Because the city of Des Moines is located 


so near the geographical center of Sigma 
Delta Chi’s membership, the attendance 
at this meeting is expected to exceed all 
past records. 

A number of prominent newspaper 
men have responded favorably to Presi- 
dent Watson’s invitations to speak to the 
convention, but because of the presiden- 
tial election this year and present national 
and world conditions they have asked to 
be permitted to withhold definite commit- 
ment until a later date. 





ARNE Rae (Oregon ’22), executive secre- 
tary of the National Editorial Association, 
Chicago, has been appointed an associate 
professor in the University of Illinois 
School of Journalism, according to an 
announcement made July 28 by Prof. R. R. 
Barlow (Wisconsin 18), chairman of the 
School’s administrative committee. Pro- 
fessor Rae will teach courses in news- 
paper publishing and business problems. 

Prof. Rae has been executive secretary 
of NEA for the past two years. For the 
10 years before that he was an assistant 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Oregon and field manager of the Ore- 
gon Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Previous to that he was connected over a 
period of 10 years with three Oregon 
newspapers. 


Wayne Apams (Ohio State ’26) recently 
accepted a position on the newsphoto desk 
of the Associated Press, New York City. 





The Millers—A Sigma Delta Chi Family 





When a father, himself a Sigma Delta 
Chi, saw his fourth son initiated into the 
fraternity by the Kansas State chapter in 
May, he wrote: “It was one of the proud- 
est moments of my life; I belong to a great 
many organizations, social, civic and fra- 
ternal, but hold no membership which I 
regard more highly than that in Sigma 
Delta Chi.” 

A. Q. Miller, Sr., (Kansas Professional), 
the father, is the publisher of the Belle- 
ville (Kan.) Telescope. Since his retire- 
ment 20 years ago from the active man- 
agement of the Telescope, Mr. Miller’s 
four sons have successively served as 
editor and manager of the paper. The 
Telescope has won many awards for ex- 
cellence in national and state competi- 
tion. 


Pictured above, while attending family 
reunion at Salina, Kan., last June, are: 
(left to right, back row) Carl P. Miller 
(Kansas State °20), president, Pacific 
Coast Edition of the Wall Street Journal 
and the Dow Jones & Company; and past 
national president of SDX; and A. Q. 
Miller, Jr., (Kansas State Professional), 
general manager, the Ontario (Calif.) Re- 
port; (left to right, front row) Luman G. 
Miller (Kansas State 37), editor, Belle- 
ville (Kans.) Telescope; A. Q. Miller, Sr., 
and Merle M. Miller (Kansas State Pro- 
fessional), sports editor and advertising 
manager of the Telescope. Merle was the 
fourth son to become a member. 

Mr. Miller, Sr, was president of the 
Kansas State Editorial Association during 
the past year. 
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Heads St. Louis Group 





James W. Irwin 


Irwin, assistant to the president of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., heads the St. 
Louis professional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic organization. 

A native of Portage, Wis., he was edu- 
cated in Chicago and Madison, Wis., leav- 
ing the University of Wisconsin early in 
1922 to become cub reporter on the Wis- 
consin State Journal. In the same year. 
he became the paper’s radio editor, then 
held, successively, increasingly important 
posts until he became managing editor. 
At 23 he was drafted by Frank W. Carson, 
managing editor of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, to become city editor of 
that paper. 

From Chicago, he went to the Denver 
Post as assistant manager editor and later 
assistant to the publisher. In 1931, Irwin 
rejoined Carson on the tabloid Detroit 
Mirror. Six months later, he joined the 
Frigidaire publicity department. Subse- 
quently he became director of public re- 
lations for the company and, in 1934, di- 
rector of public relations for the Dayton 
divisions of General Motors. He remained 
in that post until going to St. Louis. 





Jack Rei (Georgia ’40), president of the 
University of Georgia chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi during the past year, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Vick Chemical 
Company, New York City. 


Eucene T. NEWHALL (Minnesota '36) re- 
cently joined the promotion department 
staff of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune. 
He formerly was news editor of radio sta- 
tion KYSM at Mankato, Minn. 


James L. C. Forp (Wisconsin Professional ) 
has joined the staff of the Department of 
Journalism at the University of Califor- 
nia. During the past year, Ford served as 
assistant professor in the school of jour- 
nalism at the University of Oregon and 
was faculty adviser to the Oregon chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. Ford is teaching 
at the U. of California this summer. 


Joun P. Spautpine (Grinnell ’39) is now 
managing editor of the Cedar Falls (Ia.) 
Daily Record, and at the age of 23 years 
is probably the youngest managing editor 
of a daily in the state. 
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George F. Pierrot 
Is Now Co-Owner 
of American Boy 


DETROIT—Announcement that George 
F. Pierrot, widely known writer, lecturer 
and traveler, will become half-owner and 
co-publisher of the American Boy maga- 
zine Nov. 1 has been made by Publisher 
Elmer P. Grierson. 

Pierrot returns to the magazine after 
an interim of five years. He resigned from 
the post of managing editor in 1936 to de- 
vote his full time to the World Adventure 
Series, a lecture service he founded in 
1933 which grew to become the largest 
of its kind in the nation. 

In making the announcement, Grierson 
revealed that plans are being made to in 
crease the size of the American Boy and 
to introduce a more aggressive editorial 
policy. Details of the new program will 
be announced at a later date. The pres- 
ent staff of the magazine will not be af- 
fected by Pierrot’s return, Grierson’s an 
nouncement explained. Franklin M. Feck 
will continue as managing editor. 

A native of Seattle, Wash., Pierrot was 
graduated from the University of Wash 
ington in 1920. His extensive travel career 
began during summer vacation in Alaska, 
where he worked in Alaskan salmon fac 
tories to help earn his way through 
school. He worked on newspapers in 
Seattle and Yakima, Wash., for a year 
and then became journalism instructor 
for the University of Washington’s ex 
tension division. In 1922 he came to De 
troit as assistant managing editor of the 
American Boy and two years later be 
came managing editor. 

In rejoining the American Boy staff, 
Pierrot will continue as president of the 
World Adventure Series, according to 
Grierson. He started this project in 1933, 
two years after returning from a trip 
around the world gathering material pub 
lished serially in the American Boy. 

Pierrot, after writing a book, “The 
Vagabond Trail,” based on his first world 
junket, rounded the globe again with Mrs. 
Pierrot in 1937 and 1938. During this 
trip he wrote 36 weekly travel articles for 
a syndicate, discussing such out-of-the 
way spots he visited by motor as Trans 
Jordan, Iraq, Persia, Arabia, the Khyber 
Pass, the Vale of Kashmir and French 
Indo-China. He has visited 55 countries 
on four continents. 

During 1939 and again this year Pierrot 
has been in charge of the Ford Motor 
Company’s press department at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

Mr. Pierrot’s lifetime interest has been 
to raise the standard of journalism. He 
is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, and has 
served this organization as national presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. He has lec- 
tured on journalistic subjects at colleges 
and universities in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

In recent years, in connection with the 
World Adventure Series, Pierrot has lec- 
tured extensively and filled numerous 
radio engagements on his travel adven- 
tures. He is a member of the Explorers’ 
Club and the Circumnavigators’ Club in 
New York City. 





Wa rer Keri (Missouri ’38) is now news 
editor of radio station KICA, Clovis, N. M. 
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Takes New Post 

















George F. Pierrot 


WesLey E. Carter (Kentucky °34), editor 
and publisher of the Hardin County En 
terprise, Elizabethtown, Ky., has been 
named a member of the Advisory Council 
on National Advertising of the American 
Press Association. 


Births 


A son, Joseph Edward, was born July 5 
to Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Olofson, Bloom 
ington, Ind. Olofson (Indiana °39) is man 
aging editor of the Indiana University 
Alumni magazine. The announcement 
was a small, three-column, two-page news 
paper, “Little Joe’s Journal,’ and was 
“written” by the new arrival. 


A son, Lowell, Jr., was born June 26 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lowell Freeland, Blooming 
ton, Ind. Freeland (Indiana °41) is presi 
dent of the Indiana chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. The father promises to have his son 
eligible for pledging to SDX this fall. 


W. C. Lusk (South Dakota Professional), 
71, publisher of the Yankton (S. D.) Press 
and Dakotan since 1902 and prominent in 
civic and state affairs for 40 years, died 
July 7 at his home, of a heart ailment. 

James Troy Moore (Texas 736), court 
house reporter for the Corpus Christi 
(Tex.) Caller and real estate editor of the 
Caller-Times, recently was found in his 
automobile near Alpine, Texas, shot to 
death. A pistol was found in the car. 





Protect Your 
Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guar 
antees the maintenance of 
official specifications and pro 
tects your fraternity name 
and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your 
insignia by ordering ONLY 
from your official jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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Pan the Politicians! 


‘Lu American people are intently in- 
terested in what is happening in Wash- 
ington today. Perhaps even more so than 
a lot of newspapermen realize. 

They don’t relish the idea of important 
measures being held up while two Sen- 
ators fill the air with cracks about each 
other’s antecedents. They don’t like the 
idea of politicians playing football with 
major legislation involving national de- 
fense and security. They want to know 
how candidates, Senators, Representa- 
tives and other government figures stand on conscription and 
other questions of the day. They want them pinned down—to 
quit their shadow boxing, ducking, feinting and straddling and 
let the people know their position. 

The people are looking to their newspapers to give them the 
lowdown on Washington, to tell them who and what politicians 
are doing the footballing and ducking and dodging on national 
problems. 

The press has been doing a good job of informing them, 
praise be, and here’s hoping it keeps it up! 





We Still Have Free Speech! 


Ar the time this was being written, we still had the privilege 
of free speech in these United States—but there were signs that 
in the stress of the times there were those who seemingly had 
forgotten that fact. 

There is a rising tendency to label as a “Fifth Columnist” any- 
one and everyone whose opinions may not be popular with the 
name-caller. 

For example, Ralph Ingersoll, editor of PM, devoted most of 
a recent front page to an editorial “Denouncing Lindbergh” and 
concluding with the assertion “I denounce Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh as the spokesman of the Fascist Fifth Column in 
America. 

We hold no briefs for Col. Lindbergh’s views. We don’t see 
how anyone who has read anything of the happenings in the 
world in recent months and years could be gullible enough 
to place any credence in any statement, promise, treaty or any 
utterance in any form coming from Hitler or any of his hench- 
men. Nor how anyone can imagine there will be any change 
in that situation in the future. 

But we feel that he spoke as sincerely as did Gen. Pershing 
that recent Sunday, and that he had a right to be heard. 

Let PM and all other publications attack the Colonel’s views, 


challenge his contentions, take issue with his statements, battle © 


him word for word as they present the opposing point of view. 
That is the American way of doing things. 

But let there be an end to this loose calling of names, of try- 
ing to win arguments or stifle points of view by shouting “Fifth 
Columnist.” Name calling doesn’t win arguments, it doesn’t 
clarify the issues. It doesn’t bring full, open and complete dis- 
cussion of problems, followed by national conviction and ac- 
tion. 

The more name-calling, the most strife, the more confusion 
and ill feeling in America, the better Hitler and his horde will 
like it. 

It enables them to mock Democracy all the more. 


Liberty Looks Back 


Recentiy the magazine Liberty took time out to do a little 
self—but deserved—patting on the back for its editorial pro- 


AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


gram of the last 10 years, during which 
it presented, in retrospect, an amazing ar- 
ray of prophetic articles. 

We recall reading some of them, rather 
complacently at times, we'll admit, and 
figuring that while they might make good 
reading some of them were rather far- 
fetched. 

Well, a lot of things that seemed far- 
fetched even a year ago don’t seem so in 
the light—or darkness—of today’s sorely 
beset world. And who dares question al- 
most any dire prophecy for the future? 

Liberty’s list rightfully begins with the articles the magazine 
printed from the flaming pen of Brig. Gen. William “Billy” 
Mitchell as he pleaded for planes, for national defense and for 
a realization of things that were to come. 

There were other articles in the list—many of them—includ- 
ing authorized interviews with or signed articles by Hitler, 
Mussolini, Churchill, Stalin, Trotsky and others who have 
figured in the events of the last 10 years. 

Liberty can look back with pride on an editorial job well 


done. 
* 


Nice Going! 


Irs a swell job that Time has been doing in its series of ad- 
vertisements dramatizing and explaining the gathering and 
printing of the news. It’s a job that the newspapers themselves 
should have been doing long since. 

It does seem odd that the newspapers—which so often have 
given so generously of their time, effort and resources to the 
promotion of other phases of human endeavor, whose columns 
have carried reams of publicity for almost every cause under 
the sun—should have devoted so little space to themselves and 
the men who make them. 

Newspapers—with one or two blatant exceptions—have been 
too modest for their own good. There can be too great a sound- 
ing of one’s own horn, but there’s also a modesty that passes 
all good judgment. 

These are days when every effort should be made to arouse 
the interest and confidence of readers in the press. Newspaper 
promotion departments have done an excellent job, past and 
present, of boosting their individual papers as advertising med- 
iums. Some of them have made at least a start in boosting their 
papers as disseminators of news, views and opinions. 

Now that Time has shown how the job can be done, perhaps 
the editorial importance and significance of America’s news- 
papers will be presented as never before. 


Rights of Reporters 


Tar eight states now have laws protecting newspapermen 
who refuse to divulge confidential sources of information on 
which they base stories was revealed recently in a bulletin 
published by the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 

The states are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Members of Professional chapters of Sigma Delta Chi, jour- 
nalistic fraternity, and other press organizations have been 
interested in such legislation and have endeavored, with some 
success and some failures, to have such a law enacted in their 
respective states. 

It is a fight which we believe should go on. There’s a lot of 
dirt that could be brought into the open if those in a position 
to expose it knew they could be protected legally by the news- 
papermen to whom they gave the information. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


that all the abuses which this measure 
is intended to correct, prevail in the 
portrait field. There is one minor ad- 
dition in what might be classified as 
commercial but it is not important. 
No operator is putting over any fast 
ones on buyers of advertising photo- 
graphs, catalog illustrations, calendar 
art or picture dealers. 

“The ethical studio men are aiming 
to curb unscrupulous activities at the 
fringe of their own specialty. Laws 
already exist to deal with these frauds 
but surely no amateur would begrudge 
the portrait men any additional legis- 
lation they feel is needed, to clean up 
this branch of photography. 

“But portrait work, where abuses 
exist, now is only a secondary branch 
of photography. Why should the evils 
in one specialty be made the excuse 
for building a legal fence around the 
whole province of a rapidly expand- 
ing art? 

“Why should not an amateur who 
manages to get a valuable negative be 
privileged, as always, to sell a thou- 
sand or a million copies, by solicita- 
tion or by all the sales strategy at his 
command? : 


You can make little birch bark ca- 
noes in your basement, or burnt 
leather book marks or hooked rugs, 
and place them with souvenir stands 
and resort stores for resale. No one 
questions that right. If an amateur 
by watchful waiting, study of light, 
by picture showmanship or by sheer 
luck for that matter, gets a rare nega- 
tive and achieves a print that hun- 
dreds or thousands of tourists and na- 
tives might like to buy for home dec- 
oration, why should not the amateur 
be entitled to cash in the same as the 
vendor of any other merchandise, 
without any examination red tape? 
“Landscape photography, which is 
particularly the amateur’s province, is 
not exempted in the act. Amateurs 
have been able to earn important 
money by producing pictures of ani- 
mals, mostly kittens and dogs, whose 
public appeal was ‘cuteness.’ 
“According to legend, the most re- 
munerative single negative ever made 
was ‘The Laughing Kitten.’ The ama- 
teur who got this negative played all 
the angles. That picture was aggres- 
sively pushed. It appeared on calen- 
dars, blotters, postcards, in advertise- 
ments as well as roto sections and 
magazines. The amateur ‘solicited,’ 
he worked up a ‘clientele’ to retail 
this print. What is anti-social and det- 
rimental to the photographic profes- 
sion about that? What would be the 
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point in subjecting this photographer 
to an examination at $25 per? 

“If you have a salable picture of 
some Scottie dogs or a popular water- 
fall and the reproductions are pro- 
duced on a press, you will always be 
privileged to solicit business for your 
pictures, subject only to tax laws that 
apply equally to all merchandise. 

“Now suppose the images are pro 
duced, not with ink but with silver 
salts in your darkroom, why should 
such reproductions be placed into a 
different legal category surrounded by 
special restrictions? What would be 
the constitutional angle on that? How 
can you logically or legally be pre 
vented from soliciting business and 
working up a clientele to your heart’s 
content? 


“STRESSED in arguments for the 
bill, is the fact that an amateur who 
happened to be on hand when a spec 
tacular happening took place, could 
take a picture and sell it to news 
papers, e. g., the famous ‘Sinking of 
Vestris’ shot. But why should he also 
not be able to sell a thousand copies or 
a hundred thousand, if there is any de- 
mand for them? Of course, that would 
involve ‘solicitation’ of suitable distrib 
uting firms. 

“The private intentions of the studio 
men toward amateurs, however mag 
nanimous or kindly are beside the 
point in a discussion of this kind. The 
only point of interest is the plain (or 
rather not so plain) language of the 
act itself. 

“The amateur will not take kindly 
to any law that tells him he must do 
his stuff for love alone plus a little 
occasional chicken feed, always within 
a circumscribed scope. 

“A new hobby which is spurting 
ahead and is being commercialized is 
railroad-engine photography. Ama 
teurs will not willingly permit them 
selves to be placed in the bootlegging 
class if they wish to sell such pictures 
on any scale whatsoever. The same 
goes for educational and scientific pic 
tures, clinical studies, micrographs cr 
any other amateur specialty. 

“These classes are mentioned be- 
cause they are specifically exempted by 
the act, however, always with the im 
plied or stated proviso that the pic 
tures must be produced for nonmerce 
nary purposes or intramural use. Ama 
teurs will resist drawing this line be 
tween pictures made for love and those 
made for money; those made during 
office hours for records, and those made 
after hours and cn week ends, from 
private motives or incentives.” 





Paut Stevens (Georgia ’40) has joined the 
news staff of the Burlington (Vt.) Daily 
News. 
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CLaupE RaMsey (Missouri 39) was trans 
ferred July 1 by the United Press associa 
tion from Kansas City to Denver, Colo 


Georce A. Harpinc (Ohio State '31), edi 
torial director of the Michigan Contractor 
and Builder, Detroit, has been elected a 
director of the public relations division of 
the American Road Builders Association, 
Washington, D. C. Harding is also editor 
of the Michigan Investor, a weekly bank 
ing and financial publication covering the 
state of Michigan. 


CHARLES WALKER (Indiana °40) has joined 
the news staff of the Greenfield (Ind.) 
Reporter. DALE B. SPENCER (Indiana °21) 
is editor of the paper. 


IRWIN JOHNSON (South Dakota State 40) 
has joined the national headquarters staff 
of the 4-H Clubs, Chicago. 


PLEDGER CARMICHAEL (Georgia °40) has 
joined the editorial staff of the Carrollton 
(Ga.) Free Press. 


Dovucias RicHarp (Georgia °40) is now 
on the sports staff of the Savannah (Ga.) 
Morning News. 


PatmMer Hoyt (Oregon publisher, 
the Portland (Ore.) Oregonian and na 
tional treasurer of Sigma Delta Chi, re 
cently was elected treasurer of the Ore 
gon Newspaper Publishers’ Association 


CHARLES K. Drvatt (Texas '39), publisher 
of the Kilgore (Tex.) Herald, was recently 
elected president of the Texas Press Asso 
ciation. 
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CLaupeE Ramsey (Missouri °39) was re 
cently transferred from the Kansas City 
to Denver bureau of United Press where 
Tom ApeEN (Missouri 38) has been em 
ployed since last spring. 


EMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS — 


of busy executives are reduced to 
a minimum when they ask assist 
ance from The Personnel Bureau 





Complete records on hundreds 
of experienced men qualified for 
newspaper, magazine, public rela 
tions, publicity, and press associa 
tion work are on file. Each regis 
trant has been thoroughly investi 


gated. 
From these complete records 
The Personnel Bureau recom 


mends only men who are qualified 
for the job, saving an employer 
hours spent in interviewing and 
investigating. 


For prompt service, 
wire— 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
A nation-wide non-profit service 


supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity 
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